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Where Hyatt Bearings Come From 


I 





HIS plant, manned by an organiza- 

tion with a background of thirty-four 
years experience in the manufacture of 
roller bearings, is the source of the 
Hyatt product. 


During those thirty-four years Hyatt 
bearings have been adopted by one 
industry after another, for virtually all 
classes of mechanical equipment. 


The growing use of these bearings has 
been due to the growing appreciation 
of their economic value. Engineers and 
manufacturing executives have realized 
that successful performance of equip- 


Se 
Plant of the Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Company at Newark, New Jersey 








ment depends largely upon the elimina- 
tion of plain bearing friction and its 
resulting evils. 


Hyatt bearings speed up production; 
they cut the costs of power, lubrication 
and maintenance; they operate year-in 
and year-out without adjustment or 
replacement. 


Investigate the advantages of using 
them in your manufacturing equipment 
and in your mechanical products. 
Hyatt engineers are prepared to co- 
operate, without obligation, in studying 
your problems. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILA DELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
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A Six far advanced in engineering 
38 horsepower -:-: brisk getaway 
flashing pick-up 
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HERE is scarcely a crossroad hamlet in America 

that hasn’t been doing its share of talking about 
the fine new Overland Six—and with the same enthu- 
siasm shown in the big cities. This is natural. People 
are people and quality is quality—so everywhere you go 
you find the new Overland Six making the same appeal 
with its beauty; giving the same thrills with its 38 horse- 
power performance; arousing the same desires to own it. 


The new Overland Six has many definite advantages 
in its price class. . . 11234 inch wheelbase. . . larger 
main bearing surface . . . pressure feed lubricating 
system . . . oil-tight universal joints . . . beautiful 
two-tone color finish . . . unusual leg room and com- WILtys-OvERLAND Fine Motor Cars 
fort . . . Now a closed car value beyond comparison! Four-Cylinder Models: All-steel Touring $495; 
All-steel Coupe $635; All-steel Sedan $715; 


* Standard Sedan $655. All prices f. 0. b. Toledo. 
We reserve the right to change prices and specifi- 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio cations without notice. 
Willys-Overland Sales‘Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


The New 


OVERLAND SIX 
Standard Seda? 4 a) Bo De Luxe Sedan N50 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Will Other Commodity Prices 
Emulate Rubber? 


here is meant the sort of 

sentiment that Webster had 
in mind when he defined it as “a 
mental attitude, thought, or judg- 
ment permeated or prompted by 
feeling’ —is highly contagious. 
We have epidemics of optimism, 
and we have epidemics of pessim- 
ism; but we have no epidemics of 
the sentiment that “business is 
fair” or “business is good enough.” 
There is nothing in the middle 
ground to stir emotions. 

One of the most stirring recent 
developments in the industrial 
world has been the 500 per cent. 
rise in the spot price of crude rub- 
ber. Excepting the manufactur- 
ers of rubber tires and other rub- 
ber products—and, of course, the 
consumers—this doesn’t mean 
much to the general run of indus- 
try in the United States. Or does 
it? We speak of the “price fabric” 
because prices are more or 
less interrelated, and where 
there is no real bond of 
causation in bringing about a 
general commodity price 
swing in one direction or an- 
other there is always the 
sentimental influence. 

Thinking back over the 
rubber situation, is it very 
much dissimilar to that ex- 
isting in oil, or copper, or 
cotton textiles, or sugar? 
In oil and copper and the 
others there were large 


G s,s me in business—and 


By J. G. Donley 


control production. Oil has been 
strongly influenced by the rapid 
growth in consumption of gaso- 
line and adecline in the pro- 
duction of the lighter grades of 
crude oil from which gasoline is 
derived. Copper production auto- 
matically decreased when the price 
fell below production costs for 
some mines; and efforts of pro- 
ducers to find new uses and new 
markets for the metal have been 
so successful as to compare with 
the effects of balloon and bus 
tites. upon the. rubber market. 
Moreover, the electric power and 
light industry—one of the largest 
consumers ‘of copper—both here 
and in South America and Eu- 
rope is going ahead with giant 
strides. Copper stocks on hand 


have recently recorded a record- 
breaking decline and are now equal 
to about three weeks’ supply. 

‘ Cotton textiles and sugar seem 





stocks in producers’ hands. 
Large surplus stocks of rub- 
ber brought the price down 
to below costs of production ; 
then a new impetus to de- 
mand, along with restricted 
exports, resulted in a supply- 
and-demand situation which 
caused prices to spurt. 

In the first three com- 
modities mentioned above 


there have been something 
like concerted efforts to 


his, 











Making the Summer Tolerable 
—The Philadelphia Inquirer 


less likely to 


“catch” the high- 
price fever, 


but they are by no 
means inoculated against con- 
tagion. In the first case dealers’ 
supplies are low, and in the sec- 
ond consumption is rapidly grow- 
ing year by year. And there are 
possibilities of contagion in iron 
and steel, lumber, leather, and 
hogs. 

It will be better for business if 
other commodity prices do not 
emulate crude rubber, but it seems 
entirely probable that rubber’s ex- 
ample will impart a firmer tone 
to markets where long-continued 
hand-to-mouth buying has created 
an artificial feeling of security as 
to future requirements—and it 
may lend a brisker pace to buying 
in the most unexpected quarters. 

Evidence accumulates that this 
Summer’s business has maintained 
a higher rate than early disap- 
pointments foreshadowed. Reports 
for June retail sales, re- 
cently compiled from state- 
ments made by 522 stores to 
Federal Reserve banks, show 
a gain of 4.6 per cent. over 
June, 1924, while mail order 
houses gained 13.2 per cent., 
and 5 and 10-cent stores 
gained 15.3 per cent. Earn- 
ings statements so far issued 
for the first half of 1925 show 
increased profits in automo- 
biles, trucks, rubber, leather, 
fertilizers, oil, food products, 
iron and steel, cement, tobac- 
co, public utilities, mail order 
houses, chain stores, de- 
partment stores, and com- 
panies manufacturing  spe- 
cialties. Grain and cotton 
prices have recovered sharply 
and hogs are high; it seems 
fairly certain that the farmer 
will receive good prices for a 
goodly volume of products. 

With such a record of 
vitality during the normally 

(Continued on page 643) 
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The fleet of Goodyear-equipped motor buses operated 
by the McCallsburg, Iowa, Consolidated School 


All through the farming country of America, the 
Little Red School House is giving way now to the 
fine, substantial structure of the consolidated school, 
and the new school with its township-wide use is 
made possible by the easy, punctual service of the 
motorbus. 


McCallsburg, Lowa, supplies a typical illustration of 
this newer educational condition, with its splendid 
new consolidated school and its fleet of motorbuses 
carrying the pupils to and from the sessions. 


Here seven motorbuses cover 84 miles of the town- 
ship’s roads every school day of the year—roads that 
are mostly Iowa black clay, deep with slippery gumbo 
in the Spring and Fall, frozen-rutted in Winter. 


They bring to school and take home again 195 of 
the 328 pupils in attendance. Some of the children 
live as far as 16 miles from the school house, yet none 
of them is more than 40 minutes on the way to school 
or home. 


Important service this, demanding from the motor- 
ized equipment, dependable regularity whatever the 
road or weather, prompt schedules, and, above all, 
comfort and safety for the youthful passengers. 


Newer 


Education 
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It is the kind of motorbus service where you always 
find Goodyear Cord Bus Tires preferred, as you find 
them here on six of the seven McCallsburg buses— 
relied on for their lasting ruggedness, their freedom 
from trouble, their pneumatic buoyance and activity, 
their safe All-Weather Tread footing in any kind of 
going. 


Whether you are purchasing supervisor, owning oper- 
ator, or the driver of the bus, it is important from 
every standpoint of security, reliability and economy, 
that your buses be equipped with Goodyear Tires. 


Goodyear Pneumatic Bus Tires embody the values 
of design and construction determined long ago in 
the first transcontinental run on Goodyears, in the 
Goodyear highway express between East and West, 
and in the recorded performance of Goodyears in 
every field of motor transport. 


The long, economical, trouble-free mileage these 
Goodyears give is the result of many exclusive advan- 
tages, most notable of which is the material advan- 
tage of SUPERTWIST, the extra-elastic, extra-durable 
cord fabric developed by Goodyear and used in 
Goodyear Tires alone. 


For every Goodyear Cord Bus Tire there is an equally fine 
Goodyear Tube, built especially to the needs of bus service 


GOOD 


Copyright 1925, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Why Foundation Company 
Wins Where Others Fail 


Why the Foundation Company Is One of the Oldest Contracting Firms in the 
World and Is Famed for Finishing Jobs That Smash Others—How 
President Doty Picks and Trains Executives 


By William A. McGarry 


HEN newspapers through- 
W out the world carry a ten- 

line item telling about an- 
other contract awarded to an 
American engineering firm by 
some foreign government it 1s 
probably passed over altogether 
by most readers, and dis- 


with, it is one of the oldest con- 
tracting firms in the world. Found- 
ed in 1902, it long ago survived the 
short average life span of its 
venturesome business. This is the 
more amazing when it is considered 
that the company built its founda- 
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the company has been setting up 
new world’s records in order to get 
a chance to break them. It did 
that in the World War, outstrip- 
ping every other private organiza- 
tion in getting ships off the ways. 
When the United States got into 


the struggle and all the big 





missed by others as “mere- 
ly another job.” In the item 
itself there is no hint of 
romance save that implied 
by the figures running into 
millions of dollars, and in 
these days of big operations 
even millions are losing 
their power to thrill. 

Yet back of that ten-line 
item is a yarn of adventure 
with half the world as its 
stage, a hundred or more 
pioneers as its principal 
actors, hordes of Apaches, 
Japanese, Chinese, African 
Blacks and others in the 
“mob scenes” and sufficient 
color and excitement to fill 
a dozen novels. It is a story 
with enough far flung action 
to have enlisted all the re- 
sources of a first class world 
power of two or three hun- 
dred years ago; but to-day 
it is only the living history 
of a single firm of engineers 
—the Foundation Com- 





engineering organizations 
were called to build ships, 
Franklin Remington, one of 
the four founders of the 
company and now chairman 
of the board, was president 
of the Foundation Com- 
pany. He sent for John W. 
Doty, his right hand man 
and vice-president, who has 
since succeeded to the pres- 
idency, and asked him to 
make a survey of the organ- 
ization’s resources to show 
how much of the shipbuild- 
ing burden it could assume. 

In a few hours Mr. Day 
walked into his chief’s office 
and remarked: “Assuming 
the war is going to last 
another two years, we can 
build and operate ten ship- 
yards. How many ships we 
can turn out will depend on 
the number of men we can 
get.” 

“Go to it,” said Mr. Rem- 
ington. 








pany. 

The name is familiar to 
all city dwellers and travel- 
ers. It thrusts itself on big 
signs over most of the ex- 
cavations for skyscrapers 
in the cities. It turns up 
suddenly in the mountains 
where men are harnessing 
water. It has been seen on 
the red hot edges of Death Valley. 
And if you travel far enough in 
other countries—Africa, Europe, 
Japan, South America—you will 
find it in the most unexpected 
places. Wherever civilization is 
on the march, wherever nations 
need rebuilding, the American 
pioneers: operating under the flag 
of the Foundation Company are to 
be found at work. 

From any of several angles this 
organization is unique. To begin 


organization in 1903, as a junior engineer. 
later his ability had earned him promotion to the post 
of assistant chief engineer. 
when he was made a director of the company in addi- 
tion. In 1913 he became first vice-president and general 
manager of the Foundation Company Ltd., of Canada. 
One year later he earned the same titles in the parent 
company, and in 1918 he was elected president. 


John Williams Doty 


President of the Foundation Company, joined the 


tion and still has much of its work 
in the one branch of contracting 
regarded as most perilous and un- 
certain. In fact, the first fifteen 
years of its life were devoted ex- 
clusively to this branch, the build- 
ing of foundations. It was only 


after it had demonstrated its cap- 
acity to finish the jobs that smashed 
other firms that its leaders added 
superstructures to the corpora- 
tion’s line of activities. 

Since then an easy way to out- 
line its work would be to say that 


Four years 


He held that until 1911, 


Some of the best brains 
in the organization were 
afraid that for the first time 
in his life Mr. Doty had 
bitten off more than he 
could chew. A man with a 
lesser reputation for deliv- 
ering the goods would have 
been laughed at. But Doty 
had been through the mill 
with the Foundation Company. At 
the time it was founded he had 
just completed his studies at Rens- 
selaer. A year* or two later he 
joined it, beginning at the bottom 
of the ladder as a junior engineer. 
For nearly fifteen years he had 
been steadily working his way up- 
ward. He had been in direct per- 
sonal charge of the most difficult 
structural jobs in history, includ- 
ing a few that had been pronounced 
impossible. Only these facts caused 


his friends to hope that he might 
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While the Transcona Grain Elevator, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, was being filled for the first time, the soil underneath 
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gave way and the bins tilted over through an angle of 27 degrees, because of defective foundations. The Foundation Com- 
pany was then called in to restore the 20,000-ton structure and succeeded in accomplishing the unusual feat at about one- 
tenth the estimated cost of wrecking and rebuilding. The bins are shown before and after righting. 


come through with flying colors. 

On the day the Armistice was 
signed the Foundation Company 
had in operation eleven shipyards, 
instead .of the ten Mr. Doty 
promised. It had launched over fifty 
ships—more than any other private 
corporation. Among these was the 
first of the wooden hulls. Instead 
of becoming jammed with red tape 
when the battle over wooden ships 
finally led to their abandonment, 
the organization readjusted itself 
and went on sliding steel hulls into 
the water with startling regular- 
ity. Both the British and the 
French governments were among 
its customers. 

The program laid out by Mr. 
Doty was regarded as a tremen- 
dously heavy one for all the re- 
sources of the company at the out- 
set of America’s participation in 
the war. But under his dynamic 
direction the organization ex- 
panded not only enough to add an 
additional shipyard to this program, 
but also to branch off into other 
lines. It would make these pages 
look like those of a directory mere- 
ly to list the ammunition loading 
plants and other important works 
built by the company for the War 
Department. Suffice it to say that 
the corporation got to the size 
where, in the judgment of experi- 
enced contractors, the only way to 
shrink was to collapse. 


How Storm Was Weathered 

But here again the men of vision 
at the head of the company fooled 
everybody. When the Armistice 
put an end to war contracts the 
Foundation Company weathered 
the storm as solidly as the steel 
structures built on its caissons 
under the great skyscrapers of 
America. It was the acid test of 
business genius, that problem of 
deflation. Anybody could expand 
at war prices, when expense was 
no object. But it required a com- 
plete knowledge of the vast enter- 
prises under way, it required 
courage and resourcefulness, to get 
out from under without a crash. 


One reason why the Foundation 
company weathered this storm 
was because its officers did not 
devote all their time to the mere- 
ly negative work of reducing. In- 
stead, they pitched in to find the 
kind of jobs that had made their 
company famous—the jobs that no 
other firm in the world cared to 
tackle. Ordinary construction 
work of any kind was slow in 
starting when the war ended, but 
business men even then were quite 
willing to let somebody else take 
the chances on “impossible” jobs. 
Accordingly the Foundation Com- 
pany was calling back some of its 
suspended war forces before the 
dispersal had been completed, in 
many instances. The old familiar 
sign remained in evidence, a sym- 
bol of continued activity in all in- 
dustries. 


Enters Foreign Field 


But the company did not con- 
fine its job hunting to the United 
States. Mr. Doty had had an idea 
for years that foreign countries 
offered a tremendous field for 
American engineering. His knowl- 
edge of this field was intimate and 
far-reaching, a knowledge gained 
through travel and study. He knew 
that American engineers were at 
work in all the corners of the 
world (the writers of fiction have 
often referred to their exploits), 
but he knew also that most of 
these pioneers were working for 
foreign firms, and often their 
courage and genius was limited by 
the vision of their employers. What 
he wanted to do was to build on 
the American plan in fields where 
his imagination would have free 
play. 

The big job now under way in 
Peru was one of the first tangible 
results of the company’s entrance 
into the foreign fields. Its size 
may be indicated by the statement 
that the contracts aggregate about 
$25,000,000. And here is romance 
with a vengeance, for here the en- 
gineer is modernizing some of the 





world’s most ancient cities, and 
certainly the oldest in the New 
World. Chief among these is 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of 
Peru, home of its Inca rulers and 
“Holy City” for nobody knows 
how many years as the site of the 
Temple of the Sun. 


Rich in Legend 


Without destroying any of the 
ancient magnificence, the engin- 
eers of the Foundation Company 
are making Cuzco habitable for 
the modern white man, who must 
have a plentiful supply of fresh 
water, sewage disposal and other 
Sanitary equipment unknown to 
the ancients, along with hard, 
smooth, wide roads for rapid trans- 
portation. All of these are now 
being supplied. Some of the new 
sewers are being carried under 
temples that were old a thousand 
years ago. Scores of buildings 
heretofore seen only by the more 
venturesome of globe trotters are 
being made available to all tour- 
ists by new roads. 

It was at Cuzco in the days of 
Pizarro’s invasion that the Inca 
rulers kept their greatest hoard of 
gold. In the Temple of the Sun was 
said to be a golden likeness of the 
orb of light thirty feet or more 
in height. Around the temple plaza 
was a chain of gold as heavy as 
an anchor chain. History records 
how this chain and other treasures 
requiring fifty men to carry were 
being borne over the mountains to 


Pizarro for the ransom of the. 


Inca prince when the Spanish in- 
vader’s cupidity got the better of 
him. A room had already been 
half filled with gold when the 
Prince was slain. Word of the ex- 
ecution was carried to the gold 
bearers, and the precious metal 
was thrown into a lake. More 
than one fortune has been lost in 
trying to locate it. 

But the American engineers are 
not bothering about the lost Inca 
gold. In addition to Cuzco, more 
than thirty towns and cities are 
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included in their modernization 
contract. At times they are com- 
pelled to cut through burial 
mounds in which valuable objects 
of art often come to light. Already 
they have built a wide road to con- 
nect Lima with Callao, its seaport. 

In Colombia the company has 
another little job. This calls for a 
seventy-mile canal between Cal- 
amar on the Magdalena River and 
Cartagena. It follows the route of 
the ancient Spanish canal, and on 
completion will eliminate the pres- 
ent necessity of trans-shipment, 
by rail, of materials brought down 
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entrance of the Foundation Com- 
pany into superstructures was 
made at the request of a client. In 
1915 the company was awarded 
the contract for the substructure 
of an important power house in 
the Middle West. The job called 
for certain special knowledge; it 
was of the type on which the com- 
pany is being called in constantly 
as subcontractor. When the foun- 
dations were completed the own- 
ers recommended that the Foun- 
dation Company take the contract 
for the entire operation. 

At about this time the company 
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A few of the Foundation Company’s “jobs.” Left—The Los Angeles University Club, Los Angeles, Cal., a reinforced concrete 
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But after consulation with many 
experts the owners sent for the 
Foundation Company. The organ- 
ization made its survey, and then 
accepted the job of righting the 
mass. Steps were taken to pre- 
vent any further sliding or tilting, 
and new foundations were put in 
and carried down to bedrock. The 
total cost of righting the bins was 
about one-tenth the estimated ex- 
pense of wrecking and rebuilding. 

It should be noted that the 
Foundation Company has been one 
of the most potent forces in the 
development of new methods of 





building. Upper Right—The substructure for the new New York Telephone & Telegraph Building, now nearly completed, 
and, below, a Russian River bridge built at Healdsburgh, Cal. 


the river from the interior of Co- 
lombia. 

The story of how this company 
has avoided the pitfalls that beset 
the financial aspects of construc- 
tion work is a tribute to the busi- 
ness genius of the men at its head. 
Its low overhead figures, in view 
of the vast amount of work on 
its books, have always been a 
marvel to practical contractors. 
According to the officials respon- 
sible, however, this is achieved by 
a co-ordination of effort in which 
all co-operate rather than by any 
fixed set of rules. Although the 
company itself is one of the most 
highly specialized in its fields, its 
policy is to put young engineers 
joining its forces through the 
“whole works.” As a result, near- 
ly every experienced man in its 
organization is capable of working 
on almost any kind of job. 

It is interesting to note that the 


took and successfully carried out: 


what is probably its most specta- 
cular operation—at least from a 
pictorial point of view—the restor- 
ation of the Transcona grain 
elevator in Canada. This was built 
at Winnipeg by another contrac- 
tor. The plant contained, in ad- 
dition to the elevator, sixty-five 
concrete bins with a total weight 
of twenty thousand tons. Appar- 
ently the whole structure was 
quite solid, but when the bins were 
being filled for the first time the 
soil underneath began to slip on 
one side and the concrete mass 
tilted over until it had reached an 
angle of twenty-seven degrees. 
Various engineering experts 
were called in to determine what 
could be done about it. Some of 
them recommended liberal quanti- 
ties of dynamite to wreck the 
structure, insisting that rebuilding 
would be the only safe process. 


financing large and dangerous 
building operations. In the old days 
all contracts were taken on the 
lump sum basis, and this company 
is still accepting them. But its 
officers have consistently preached 
the doctrine of cost plus, pointing 
out that until the element of 
gambling incident to the lump sum 
contract is taken out of construc- 
tion work failures of the work, as 
well as of the contractors, must 
inevitably occur. The company 
never made the mistake of tak- 
ing a job merely to hold the or- 
ganization together. 

The standard laid down by the 
four founders of the corporation 
was absolute reliability, not only 
in the engineers and officers, but 
among the foremen and sand hogs 
working under air pressure. It 
was held that the more invisible a 
man’s work the more need for un- 
swerving honesty. And all em- 
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ployees of the company are alive 
to the importance of this quality 
and the danger of weakening or 
destroying a big job by careless- 
ness in a little item. 

It was the knowledge of this 
policy that led the company to one 
of its first big foundation contracts 
—the substructure for the Singer 
Building, once the tallest sky- 
scraper in New York. That work 
was done in 1906-7. Some years 
later the company put in the cais- 
sons supporting the Municipal 
building in the same city. Later 
came the Woolworth tower, the 
highest building in the world, and 
in recent years the foundations for 
the Federal Reserve bank and the 
New York Telephone buildings 
were put in. ‘The Federal Re- 
serve bank building offered pecu- 
liarly difficult problems. It is the 
deepest structure in the city, hav- 
ing five basements. 


Built Many Famous Bridges 


In almost any field of construc- 
tion the company is able to reel off 
lists of its “jobs.” There is hard- 
ly a river in North America not 
spanned by one of its bridges. It 
was the builder of the famous Gil- 
lespie dam on the Gila River in 
Arizona, irrigating more than one 
hundred thousand acres of land 
and transforming a desert into a 
garden. The dam is of the multiple 
arch type, founded on rock, 1,800 
feet long and 20 feet high above 
the spillway deck. It was built in 
sixteen months with green Mex- 
ican labor, at a site to which sup- 
plies had to be transported over 
sixteen miles of desert, and in 
temperatures running up to 120 
degrees fahrenheit in the shade. 

On another project in the South- 
west, Apache Indians were used, 
being taught by Foundation engin- 
eers how to work under air pres- 
sure. The same thing is now be- 
ing done with the Japanese in the 


building of bridge piers to replace 
several railroad bridges destroyed 
by the earthquake. This work in- 
volves the first known use of pneu- 
matic caissons in Japan. In addi- 
tion to its bridge contracts the 
company is negotiating for a con- 
tract for a portion of the new 
subway to be built in Tokyo. It 
is also builder of part of the new 
London subway, in England. 


Big Development in Near East 


At the present time Mr. Rem- 
ington is conducting negotiations 
for the largest contract ever 
awarded in the Near East. It 
provides for the development of 
the Vardar River basin. This calls 
for a survey of 840 square miles 
of territory and the development 
of a program for the reclamation 
and drainage of the basin. It is 
expected to require four to five 
years to complete, after which 
there will be made available an 
immense tract of fertile, agricul- 
tural land. While the work is 
under way it will be a tremendous 
aid in solving the unemployment 
problems of Greece, and later the 
new land will care for thousands 
of now homeless refugees. 

It is interesting to speculate on 
what this group of engineers will 
attempt next. Its experience in 
recent years in laying out vast 
plans for reclamation offer untold 
possibilities in the waste spaces. 
Mr. Doty is said to have a wider 
knowledge of available sites in all 
countries for reclamation work 
than any other man alive. That 
in itself is an indication of the 
way his mind works, looking al- 
ways ahead instead of waiting for 
the jobs to turn up. It also goes 
a long way toward explaining the 
unusually long life of the company 
he now heads. 

A simple but rather novel—and 
highly efficient—system of picking 
its executives is given by Mr. Doty 
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as one of the underlying reasons 
for the long life and the out- 
standing success of the Founda- 
tion company. As now in use it 
is Mr. Doty’s idea, but the appeal! 
of team spirit as the root of loy- 
alty always has been utilized by 
the company. 

“It isn’t enough for a man to 
make a good record on a job or 
two,” said Mr. Doty. “We build 
here on character first, and after 
that ability. Of course we want 
both. Moving a man up to a high- 
er position is regarded as one of 
the most important jobs of the 
chief executive, and it is never 
slighted. 

“When a vacancy occurs in such 
an organization as this the choice 
generally narrows down to two or 
three men. If there is only one 
outstanding candidate available 
we feel that we have been lacking 
in foresight and take steps to 
remedy the situation. 


Requirements of Executives 


“After the choice has been nar- 
rowed down to a few men we de- 
pend less on the paper record than 
on the recommendations of the 
men who will have to work for 
and with the new executive. We 
send for these men one at a time 
—men of equal rank, and subor- 
dinates. What the workmen think 
of their boss is important. Because 
in this business more than in any 
other we must be dependent on 
the character and goodwill of our 
workers, since so much of our 
work is hidden in underground 
structures. 

“For these reasons I would never 
think of putting into an execu- 
tive position a man who has not 
impressed those under him with 
his fairness. I’ve had workers come 
in here and denounce a man slated 
for promotion as a ‘slave-driver’ 
and then wind up with the state- 

(Continued on page 614) 
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Concrete bridge over the Oconee River, Athens, Ga., built for 





State Highway Commission by the Foundation Company. 
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Twelve Tips on 
Success and Happiness 


Tip No. 6—Deal with Every Matter According to Its 
Importance—Waste No Time on Little Things 


F you wish to be both success- 
if ful and happy, you must get 

a true perspective, so that 
you can distinguish between the 
big and little things of life. 

You must not waste your energy 
on little matters; and you must 
not fail to use all your energy— 
every last volt of it, when you 
are confronted with a great op- 
portunity. . 

If you miss your bus and have 
to stand ten minutes in the rain 
—tra-la-la—what matter? 
But if you are on a boat, 


By Herbert N. Casson 


all done with meticulous care. 

Usually it is a painting of a 
kitchen, with every rug and ket- 
tle and dish accurately painted. 
There is nothing in the picture 
worth looking at, but it is cor- 
rectly done. That is the Civil 
Service idea—all details and noth- 
ing worth while. 

Compare such paintings with 
one of the masterpieces of Rem- 
brandt—where there is a flash of 
vivid light on a man’s face, and 


gard trifles as important. They 
must wear spats or Carry a cane. 
Some devote their whole lives to 
the persistent destruction of cig- 
arettes, and all else must take 
second place. 

Many bookish people regard the 
splitting of an infinitive as of more . 
importance than giving up Gibral- 
tar. They would break up the 
British Empire; but they would 
not say—‘to hurriedly go.” What 
silliness ! 

Many people regard Cul- 
ture as a sort of technique 











crossing the Channel, and 
your little daughter falls 
into the sea—jump over- 
board. That’s what I mean. 

You must train your 
mind to measure events as 
they happen. A measuring 
mind—that is a rare pos- 
session. All the ablest 
general managers have it. 

A gold-seeker, for in- 
stance, must always be on 
the watch for nuggets, as 
he washes his dirt. At any 
time, he. may step on a 
solid nugget of pure gold, 








HE average man takes life 
He is in a 
chronic state of irritation at the 
whole performance. 


as a trouble. 


E does not learn to differen- 

tiate between troubles and 
difficulties, usually, until some 
real trouble bowls him over. He 
fusses about pin-pricks until a 
mule kicks him. Then he learns 
the difference. 


in little things. They are 
the Pharisees and Sad- 
ducees of Culture. They 
neglect the weightier mat- 
ters of success and justice 
and human nature and hap- 
piness. 

It is the very essence of 
wisdom to put the em-' 
phasis in the right place. 
That is the secret of all 
genuine Culture—that it 
shows you the great things 
towering above the little 
ones. 

The Russian peasant re- 














which may give him more 
money than he would earn 
in a month by shaking his sieve. 

Most men—is it not true?— 
build up a life of petty details, as 
a bricklayer builds a house with 
30,000 bricks. 

This would be correct if they 
would only put windows in; but 
they build their lives like houses 
without windows. 

They create lives of routine— 
eating, sleeping, smoking, work- 
ing in a routine way and reading 
the news of the day. 

Such lives often bring Happi- 
ness, but they never bring Suc- 
cess. They bring a lower grade 
of Happiness, a cheap brass Hap- 
piness which is often mistaken for 
gold. 

This sort of life is the ideal of 
Civil Service and Socialism. There 
is no risk in it—no danger—no 
excitement. It is all routine and 
automatism. 

Such a life reminds us of those 
paintings by Dutch artists, which 
show some common-place scene, 


all else in the picture lies in dark- 
ness. There is a face that has been 
sculptured by a great life—a face 
that you can never forget. 


It is not true that the whole life - 


of the average man is dominated 
by trifles? Does it not start in the 
morning with a fuss about his 
breakfast, and end at night with 
a fuss about his slippers or his 
pipe? 

The problems of the day, to an 
average man, are something like 
this—“Where is my umbrella?” 
“Who spilled this ink?” “Did you 
see my collar-button?” 

Some men roar and some men 
bleat. Some rage and some whine. 
But all the roaring and bleating 
and raging and whining are about 
little things that don’t matter. 

Most men waste anger on ob- 
jects that are not worth it. Then, 
when there comes a real and 
urgent need for anger, they have 
none left. 

Many men go so far as to re- 





gards all things, big and 
little, with indifference. To 
him, nothing matters. 

This is the Oriental point of 
view—all things are alike unim- 
portant. We are all Nothings, on 
our way back to Nothingness; 
and Life is a brief disease for 
which Death is the only cure. 

Up to a point, we must be stoical 
—yes. But only up to a point. 
Stoicism, like patience, is a virtue 
if you don’t carry it too far. 

There are times when a man 
must act like a log. Also, there 
are times when he must act like a 
lion. 

We must always be on the watch 
for big opportunities. We must 
know when to use all our reserves. 

Great chances come to every 
one. They do. But most men keep 
on with the routine or with some 
trifling matter and never see the 
great chances. 

When, at last, your chance 
comes, the main thing is to be 
ready. Too many men realize that 
(Continued on page 608) 








Why Economists Blinkat Kohler 
Model Community Factory 


How Kohler of Kohler, with Workers Who Have Found Self-Expression, 
Contentment, Happiness, Has Built “Organization” Which Has 
Condensed Nomenclature of Industry to One Word, “We” 


ORE frequently nowadays 
M we hear some one say 
that back of all social 
unrest is the desire of the indivi- 
dual to find self-expression. Shor- 
ter hours and higher wages, once 
considered the panacea for all in- 
dustrial ills, have been rather gen- 
erally obtained, but men are now 
appreciating the fact that shorter 
hours and higher wages alone do 
not guarantee happiness. 
Leisure, unless it can be oc- 
cupied, is more tiresome than 
work. Diversions and amuse- 
ments of cities are not always 
adequate. And that is why, tak- 
ing a lesson from the pioneer 
Americans, working men and 
women are finding one of life’s 
greatest pleasures in the building 
of homes. Urban population has 
been increasing for several de- 


By Wyman S. Smith 


cades, but almost every one who 
moves to the city does so with 
the reservation, “Some day I’m 
going to have a little house and 
lot in the country where I can do 
as I please.” 

Great industrial centers have 
grown up, but the worker who 
spends an hour every morning 
and evening going or coming be- 
tween his job and his home feels 
somehow that he is being cheated. 
To solve this dilemma factories 
are searching about in the smaller 
cities and even in villages for new 
and better locations, and the idea 
of a factory as the center of a 
community has ceased to be a 
dream and has become a reality in 
more than one instance. And just 
as certain tribes in Asia or towns 
in Europe have become famous 
for the quality of their rugs or 


silks or laces, so these community 
factories of America promise to 
become famous for some excep- 
tionally fine quality of manufac- 
tured ware made under the super- 
vision of trained and experienced 
workers. 

Model towns, model factories, 
model community life were things 
talked about twenty-five years 
ago, and even now, if it were not 
for such places as Kohler, Wis- 
consin, we might think them im- 
possible dreams. But Kohler is a 
fact that was once a dream... Koh- 
ler, four miles west of Sheboygan 
and the long beckoning line of the 
Lake Michigan shore; Kohler, 
situated in the midst of the most 
charming and delightful rural 
scenery; Kohler, with model 
houses, model factory, model com- 
munity life. Kohler is a reality. 

















Kohler, the Model Village. In the foreground is Ravine Park, containing eleven acres of land. At the right is shown the 
Sheboygan River, which bends around to meet Ravine Park and then turns past again just below the bottom of the picture. 
High Street divides the industrial section in the background from the residential section. Thirteen years ago this was mostly 
farm land and there were six houses in the village; now there are 260. The natural amphitheater is shown at the left corner 
where the pavement ends. 
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Six years ago there were thir- 
teen houses in Kohler. Now there 
are two hundred, and sixty more 
are being finished at the present 
time. Every one of those houses 
has been purchased or will be 
owned and occupied within a few 
months. Not one of them will be 
rented. And the men who own 
them will be some of these work- 
men who have sought and found 
self-expression, contentment, and 
happiness. 

Kohler is permanent; its growth 
and prosperity are founded upon a 
great industrial concern which 
has grown miraculously but stead- 
ily during the last two decades. 
That concern is Kohler of Koh- 
ler, a peculiar yet familiar name 
observed countless times as a deli- 
cate blue stain on the edge of 
some washstand, bath tub, or 
other plumbing fixture; and just 
as that blue stain cannot be washed 
off or erased, so the name implies 
that the product is guaranteed 
by a permanent industrial estab- 
lishment. 

Kohler of Kohler has an inter- 
esting origin; it was founded in 
1873 as an iron works by the elder 
Kohler and changed thirty-five 
years ago into a plant for the 
manufacture of enameled plumb- 
ing ware. One bath tub a day. was 
the approximate output when it 
moved from the city of Sheboy- 
gan into the country four miles 





west, to a spot on the green banks 
of the winding and picturesque 
Sheboygan river. There the first 
factory was constructed and there 
the manufacture of enameled 
ware has proceeded with one addi- 
tion after another until the com- 
pany which once counted its out- 
put at one tub a day now uses 
over 50,000 tons of iron a year for 
its castings, or nearly 170 tons 
a day, and employs 3,000 work- 
ers in its shops and offices. In re- 
cent years a new factory has been 
added which makes an automatic 
power and light plant to supply 
cheap light and power to farms 
and other places beyond the reach 
of transmission lines. 


Mutual Fairness in All Things 


Such a factory naturally requires 
labor of many and varied types, 
ranging from the unskilled to the 
more highly trained mechanics 
who work with machining and 
assembling of light castings, and 
the careful artisans who apply the 
enamel. The employment depart- 
ment takes all of these points into 
consideration when it employs a 
worker and seeks to place him at 
work which he likes and for which 
he is best equipped physically and 
mentally. All workers pass through 
this department for a physical ex- 
amination before being sent to 
the shops, and it consults with all 
those who have perplexing busi- 
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all of the houses in Kohler are built 


by the Kohler Improvement Company, a non- 
profit-making organization whose 
with the exception of the secretary, serve 


In Winter the green of evergreens 


and the red of shrubs lend color to the home 
places, and in Summer there are flowers of 
all kinds, rich colors, shrubs, vines draping 
the walls and windows, arbors, trellises, all 
making this a cool and beautiful village. A 
competition is held every year and prizes are 
awarded to the best kept homes of one, two, 
and three years’ standing. On the left are 


some of the most attractive homes 


in the residential section, while above is 


shown the Kohler schoolhouse. 


ness matters to settle or who are 
in any way in need of friendly 
advice. Any questions which af- 
fect the well-being of the men are 
taken up and solved by the same 
department, for it is a belief at 
Kohler that the best interests of 
the company and the men are se- 
cured only when there is mutually 
fair treatment. Foreman super- 
vise, not only the work, but also 
the interests of the men, especial- 
ly those who might be imposed 
upon because of their lack of 


. knowledge of our language or 


customs. 

With such a beginning one nat- 
urally expects other things to 
accord, and they do; the factory 
itself is clean, even the windows 
are washed regularly, and show- 
er baths, wash sinks, and lockers 
are provided. In one wash room I 
found a clothes brush and a shoe- 
shining stand. Because it is the 
belief of the organization that a 
man can do his best work only if 
he has sufficient time for rest, for 
recreation, and for the enjoyment 
of his family and his home, the 
hours of work range from six to 
nine hours a day, depending upon 
the department, and all work is 
ordinarily suspended at one o’rlock 
on Saturday afternoons. 

The worker who is introduced 
to the medical department phy- 
sicians, dentist, and nurses when 
he is employed finds it easier to 
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return there for a- service from 
which he might otherwise shy. 
Men having physical defects are 
not only given work which they 
can do-best, but they are super- 
vised, and if the work is found 
to be harmful every effort is made 
to find work which they can do 
without injury to themselves. 
The company nurses are always 
ready to call at the home of any 
members in case one of the family 
is ill, or for the purpose of giving 
advice and assistance regarding 
food, ventilation, care of children, 
or other matters. 

A safety inspector is continual- 
ly at work on improvements which 
will provide greater protection for 
the men, and long before a state 
law required it, a workingmen’s 
compensation was being practiced 
in the organization. In addition 
there is a scheme now used by the 
members themselves; a Benefit 
Association pays them a certain 
amount when they are sick, and 
if a member dies his family re- 
ceives a certain sum, while the 
group insurance idea is maintained 
by the company. 

Labor Troubles Unknown 


The result of this open, broad- 
minded dealing with the men has 
been that which may be expected 
—workers are happy and con- 
tented and show a zeal and zest 
not found everywhere. Never in 
the history of the plant have there 
been any concerted demands on 
the part of the men, never any 
labor troubles of any kind. The 
man who works in a community 
factory such as this can truly say: 

“T have found that in the work 
of the hands lies happiness, a 
gratifying return in the fact that 
I realize here a power to create 
beauty and utility from the rough. 
There is more to be derived from 
the job than the salary it pays. 
There is the strength of character 
that comes from 
continual accom- 
plishment and the 
dividends in satis- 
faction every well- 
filled job pays. Our 
cash earnings are 
soon divided among 
the butcher, the 
baker, and the 
clothing maker, but 
the satisfaction div- 
idends are all ours.” 

Upon this foun- 
dation of perma- 
nent employment 
at agreeable hours 
and _ satisfactory 
wages in work 
which enables the 
individual to feelhis 
own worth in ac- 


complishment, the town of Kohler 
has begun its growth. Of course it 
originated as a dream in the mind 
of Walter J. Kohler, but he does 
not seek to dominate the village, 
nor does he help except when -he 
sees a need for help. His own 
beautiful home is just beyond the 
bend in the river. He is one of 
the men, bowls with them, goes 
skiing with them, mixes with them 
in Summer, just as he is one of 
them in the factory. To hazard 
a guess and say that Kohler is 
a rich man’s plaything would be 
unfair to the people of Kohler, for 
Kohler is not a city born in a 
spirit of paternalism, it is not some 
foreign place transported to Ameri- 
ca from Europe, but it is a demo- 
cratic community, an incorporated 
village which is working out its 
own problems in its own way. 


New Language of Industry 


Nevertheless, four shibboleths 
of industry have been abolished 
in that factory and. that commu- 
nity and are never .heard, never 
printed, never talked;:in Kohler 
there is no such thing as “welfare 
work,” or “efficiency,” or “em- 
ployer,” or “employee.” All those 
confusing words have been col- 
lected and are now written in a 
new language of industry spelled 
with two letters, “w-e.” The term 
“organization” includes every one, 
from the chief executive to the 
office boy or window cleaner. 

But here is the funny thing 
about all this: nobody in Kohler 
ever talks about these things. 
Kohler dislikes very much to talk 
about itself or praise anything it 
does; even in its advertising I 
notice a definite tendency to state 
facts simply. And an inquiry into 
the reason for such an attitude 
soon reveals that when a much- 
desired object has been obtained 
very little remains to be said. The 
dream has been accomplished in 





“Pouring a Mold” by Arthur Covey. One of the mural paintings which 
will be hung in Kohler’s new administration building. 
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Kohler and it has now become so 
commonplace that people have for- 
gotten that it ever was a dream 
and are busy living it, enjoying it, 
and discovering new ways to make 
the spirit of Kohler more enjoy- 
able and still more worthwhile. 
Moments when I would suggest, 
“That’s rather unusual isn't it," 
would bring the calm rejoinder, 
“Oh, we’ve had that for a number 
of years, just shortly after I came 
here thirteen years ago.” 

I copied one of the weekly 
programs in Kohler as an example 
of community activities and spirit. 
Every evening was devoted to 
some recreation or meeting. Every 
night in the week there was a 
bowling contest in the bowling 
league and in addition there was 
a Boy Scout meeting on Monday 
night, Kohler Winter classes and 
Kohler Band Practice on Tues- 
day night, a Girl Scout meeting 
and Women’s Club meeting on 
Wednesday, more Winter classes 
and a meeting of the Kohler Civic 
Club on Friday, and on Saturday 
the entire afternoon was devoted 
to classes.: That schedule con- 
tinues one week after another all 
Winter in this village of 1,200 in- 
habitants. Classes are held for the 
benefit of those who wish to learn 
the language or take work in 
citizenship, or to improve their 
learning in other lines. 


Recreation for All 


Foreigners say that we Ameri- 
cans do not know the meaning of 
recreation, do not know how to 
entertain ourselves, but always 
pay some one else to entertain us. 
Then observe Kohler. Under the 
leadership of the Kohler Recrea- 
tion Club, composed of members 
from the Kohler organization, 
activities of the baseball league, 
the tennis club, the camera club, 
riflle club, horse-shoe pitching club, 
go on in Summer, while in Winter 
the sports and rec- 
reations include 
bowling, dances, en- 
tertainments, ban- 
quets, basketball 
games, dramatic 
club work, and out- 
door sports such 
as skating, skiing, 
and tobogganing. 
Music is a popular 
part of Kohler life 
all the year round, 
and band concerts 
are given in Sum- 
mer in the park and 
in Winter at the 
American Club. At 
the big field day 
and festival held 
every Summer 
(Contin’d on page 612) 














Why We Pay $200,000,000 More 
for Rubber This Year 


Deflation and Surplus Stocks Sent Prices Below the Cost of Production, 
Bringing Export Restrictions and Reduced Plantings; Then Came 
Balloon and Bus Tires, Increased Demand, and Shortage 


By G. M. Stadelman 


President, The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


O UNDERSTAND the eco- 

nomic reasons behind the 

recent increase in crude 
rubber prices, an increase so great 
as to cost America more than 
$200,000,000 a year, one should 
make a quick survey of the history 
of the rubber producing industry. 
It has had its picturesque chapters, 
including a dramatic and decisive 
battle between two continents for 
control of the source of supply. 

Rubber can be grown, generally 
speaking, any place within 10 de- 
grees of the equator, sometimes 
called the rubber belt. 

The legend is that rubber was 
known as early as the voyages of 
Columbus when explorers found 
the natives playing crude games 
with a curious round ball which 
had surprising resiliency. But for 
more than 300 years rubber re- 
mained merely a curiosity for sci- 
entists to puzzle over in their 
laboratories. 


An Indispensable Product 


To-day, rubber has a thousand 
uses and serves man in countless 
ways. The pneumatic tires that 
make rapid transit by motor-driv- 
en vehicles possible, the many in- 
dustrial uses such as belting, pack- 
ing and hose, such widely varied 
products as water-proof clothing 
and footwear, surgeons’ gloves 
and hot water bottles, and air- 
ships, down to the baby’s rattle— 
in all these, rubber serves human 
needs. 

Yet up to the year 1839 rubber 
was commercially valueless. No 
matter how skillfully compounded, 
it melted and ran in hot weather 
and grew brittle and cracked in 
cold weather. 

The discovery of vulcanization 
by Charles Goodyear in 1839 is 
justly listed as one of the great 
discoveries of the last century, as 
it made rubber constant under all 
weathers and temperatures, open- 
ing the way to its commercial 
use. 

The building up of the automo- 
tive industry gave rubber its great 
stimulus and to-day 75 per cent. 
of the rubber grown in the world 


is used in the manufacture of auto- 
mobile tires. The amazing growth 
of the automotive industry brought 
startling consequences to _ the 


production of crude rubber. Until 
1906 practically all of the rubber 
used in the world was wild rub- 
ber, the great bulk of it coming 
from Brazil, but some from the 
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African Congo, Mexico, and other 
places. 

In 1776 an adventurous English- 
man, Sir Henry Wickham, smug- 
gled out from Brazil a shipment 
of rubber seeds from the Hevea 
Braziliensis, a tree from which the 
highest grade of Para rubber is 
obtained. 

The project developed slowly, 
but was encouraged by the British 
government and was also taken 
up by Dutch planters in Sumatra 
and Java, and gradually spread 
over the East Indies. It was given 


impetus by crop failures on the 
coffee plantations, which resulted 
subsequently in the loss to the Far 
East of leadership in this industry. 

Java’s loss in coffee was Rio’s 
gain. Brazil took the lead in cof- 
fee—but lost rubber to the Far 
East. 

The reason for the transfer of 
the rubber industry from Brazil to 
the Far East grew out of the fact 
that there was a growing need for 
rubber and Brazil could not sup- 
ply it fast enough to meet the 
imperious demands of the automo- 
tive industry. 

The rubber trees in Brazil were 
scattered often a mile apart in the 
jungle. The rubber latex was 
gathered from the trees by na- 
tives who coagulated it over a slow 
fire, then transported it over long 
distances to shipping ports. This 
method of producing rubber was 
inadequate. There was a shortage. 
The price went up, reaching a 
dollar a pound, two dollars, and 
even higher. 


New Production Affects Prices 


At this juncture plantation rub- 
ber from the Far East came into 
the breach. Wickham’s raid was 
beginning to bear fruit. The plan- 
tations, which required a long time 
to set out and from seven to fif- 
teen years to bring into full bear- 
ing, began at this time to produce 
rubber in quantities large enough 
to affect the market. Rubber 
trees on a plantation, set twenty- 
five feet apart, permitting a single 
native to gather rubber from 250 
trees a day, were capable of ex- 
pansion of supply to meet any 
reasonable need. 

The accompanying table shows 
graphically how the crude rubber 
industry of the world was trans- 
ferred within the course of a few 
years from the jungles of the up- 
per Amazon to the cultivated plan- 
tations of Sumatra and the Straits 
Settlements. 

The price was immediately af- 
fected by the new production 
factors and settled gradually down 
to around the fifty-cent level, 
which existed in 1920. 
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In 1906, 90 per cent. of the 
world’s rubber was raised in 
Brazil. In 1925, Brazil is still rais- 
ing about the same tonnage, but 
is supplying only 5 per cent. of the 
total market. 

This brings us down to 1920, 
which opened with the tire fac- 
tories called upon for maximum 
production. This situation resulted 
in very large purchases of and 
contracts for crude rubber and 
other raw materials. 

Rubber was one of the first 
products hit by the deflation that 
started in that year. With cata- 
clysmic suddenness the situation 
changed. People quit buying 
everything they could possibly do 
without. 

The end of the year found the 
tire dealer with large stocks of 
tires in his racks. Manufacturers, 
in spite of the drastic cut in pro- 
duction, had large quantities of 
tires in warehouses and _ in 
branches, and a supply of crude 
rubber based on the production 
during the early part of the year. 
Additional rubber was piling up 
from the plantations in ware- 
houses in the Far East, in Singa- 
pore, in London, in New York, and 
there was no demand for it. 

Two things happened then. First, 


as was natural, the price of crude 
rubber fell off drastically. Rubber 
became a drug on the market. The 
price volplaned down from fifty- 
five cents to a distress price of 
eleven cents a pound, and finally 
reached an equilibrium around 
nineteen and twenty cents. Second, 
planting of new areas stopped 
abruptly. There has been practi- 
cally no new planting since late 


in 1920. 
The Stevenson Law 


The immediate result to the in- 
dustry was disastrous. The tire 
companies took extreme measures 
to save the situation, writing off 
their stocks of high-priced crude 
rubber to the then market price 
and basing tire prices on the 
market prices of rubber, absorb- 
ing losses mounting into the mil- 
lions, and giving the public the 
benefit of the lowest tire prices 
the industry had ever seen. 


Cessation of planting was equal- 
ly serious, although its effects 
were not to be realized until 1925. 
The cost of producing rubber 
ranges from twenty-two to thirty 
cents on well-managed planta- 
tions. Rubber growers took stag- 
gering losses and were in sore 
straits to keep their plantations 
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operating; although it takes seven 
years to bring a rubber plantation 
into bearing, it will go back into 
jungle within a few months if not 
vigorously cultivated. 

Great Britain, controlling 60 
per cent. of the plantation acreage, 
took steps to save the rubber- 
growing industry by enacting the 
Stevenson law, restricting the 
amount of rubber that could be 
exported, the percentage to be 
varied on a sliding scale as the 
price went up or down, in an an- 
nounced effort to stabilize prices 
around thirty-six cents a pound, 
where it was felt a fair margin of 
profit could be had. 


It was not until the last eight 
months however that the price 
reached this figure. On May 1 the 
percentage of rubber allowed to 
be exported from British territory 
was increased from 55 to 65 per 
cent. 


In the meantime surplus stocks 
had long since been absorbed, 
and the consumption of rubber 
was steadily increasing. In 1924 
the world’s consumption was 50 
per cent. higher than in 1920. The 
balloon tire, which swept the 
markets of the world, was a factor 
in this, since it requires more rub- 
ber than the old type of high- 
pressure tire. The great increase 
in the use of busses, which use 
large size tires, was another factor. 

With an increasing demand and 
no increase in production, it was 
inevitable that sooner or later the 
surplus would be wiped out and 
there would be a shortage of rub- 
ber. 


A Look Into the Future 


The balloon tire, the bus tire, 
and the recovery of the rubber in- 
dustry in Europe brought this 
situation on at least two years 
earlier than had been predicted. 

What is ahead in the crude rub- 
ber situation? 

The sliding scale of the Steven- 
son Act was not flexible enough 
to check the rapid rise in crude 
tubber prices when they started 
skyward last Spring. It allowed 
changes to be made in the amount 
of rubber that could be exported, 
only once in three months, and 
then not more than 10 per cent. 
at a time. 

If Great Britain were to permit 
the maximum exportation of rub- 
ber from British plantations to- 
day, it would bring enough rubber 
on to the market partially at least 
to stabilize prices for the present. 

If the Stevenson Act continues 
to be enforced, full release of 
British rubber cannot be expected 
before next year. 
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However, with high prices, the 
Dutch have been pushing produc- 
tion to the utmost. In 1922 only 
about 25 per cent. of the world’s 
rubber came from Dutch sources. 
To-day that figure is in excess of 
40 per cent. 

There probably will be some in- 
crease in wild rubber production, 
although there are limits to the 
amount this may be increased. 

Present price levels should stim- 
ulate planting of new areas. While 
there was little encouragement for 
capital to invest in rubber plan- 
tations during the past four years 
when rubber sold for about produc- 
tion costs or below, due to the 
large investment and the fact that 
the planter must wait seven years 
for his return, that situation 
changes with rubber above thirty- 
six cents, and to-day it is selling 
spot at above $1.20. 

High-priced rubber may permit 
plantations to be set out in other 
parts of the world where labor 
costs are higher. Javanese and 
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Indian labor may be had for the 
plantations in the Far East at 
twenty-five cents a day. Labor 
would cost a dollar a day in Cen- 
tral and South America or fifty 
cents a day in the Philippines. But 
the Filipino does not take to plan- 
tation work, and the experts are 
generally agreed that it would be 
necessary to import Javanese or 
Chinese labor to make Philippine 
plantations a success, and this is 
at present prevented by immigra- 
tion laws in the island. 


Remedial Measures 


The price situation will stimu- 
late the use of reclaimed rubber. 
Processing of reclaimed rubber has 
been greatly improved, materially 
advancing its quality’ and permit- 
ting it to be more widely used. 
Additional production capacity 
will be available in reclaiming 
plants almost at once to the ex- 
tent of 2,000,000 pounds, and plans 
for further extensions are under 

















Indians Gathering Latex from Rubber Trees. 









way which will materially relieve 
the present situation. 
Manufacturers of rubber goods 
have taken drastic steps to reduce 
the types and sizes of tires, foot- 


wear, belting, hose, and other 
mechanical goods, simplifying 
present sizes of tires and tubes by 
eliminating various grades and 
types. There are about 150 differ- 
ent types and sizes of pneumatic 
tires now being made for automo- 
biles and trucks, anda nearly 100 
in the case of solid tires. The 
pneumatic sizes can be greatly cur- 
tailed and in the case of solid tires 
can probably be cut in two. This 
will permit the cutting down of 
inventories in the hands of manu- 
facturers and dealers, and greatly 
conserve the amount of rubber be- 
ing used. 

Finally, directors of the Rubber 
Association of America have rec- 
ommended negotiations with the 
Dutch government for the setting 
out of large plantations in Dutch 
territory with a view to increasing 
the world’s supply of rubber, since 
in the long run supply is the de- 
termining factor in setting prices. 





The advantages of possessing a 
masterful mind are frequently 
expressed in the ability to absorb 
and utilize ideas, suggestions of 
others. One of Nature’s anomalies 
is that she rarely makes creative 
minds executive. The successful 
utilization of a second-hand idea 
gives it currency—provides the 
vehicle of expression needed to 
make it kinetic. Therefore, read 
much and critically; listen much 
and thoughtfully; ‘do much and 
thoroughly.—Anon. 

x * * 

Some men grow up to a b* 
and some just swell abov 
neck.—Akron Beacon Jour 








How One Boy Started Business 
Which Absorbed His Family 


His Roadside “Stand” First Sold the Fruit of One Orange Tree—Now He 
Contracts for Production of Whole Orchards and, with Father 
and Mother, Has Incorporated “The Slemons Tribe” 


66 ET’S exchange smiles.” 
In those three words, 
painted on a piece of the 
broad stem of a Washington palm, 
which hung behind the counter at 
“The Wigwam,” a keynote was 
struck to which hundreds of pa- 
trons instantly responded, and 
thus it became a business. 
It began with the dream 


By C. E. Richards 


to please and to serve which 
makes of business a human rela- 
tion entered into with the spon- 
taneous joy of friendliness. 

Just seven years ago a lad of 
fourteen persuaded his reluctant 
parents to allow him to have a 
“stand” by the side of the boule- 
vard which follows the foothills 


to estimate and value a crop. 

Young James B. Slemons was 
at the beginning, therefore, a wise 
merchant who appreciated that if 
he would sell at retail and at a 
profit he must buy at wholesale; 
so he carefully bargained for the 
choice fruit of a single tree and— 
taking no chances — gathered it 

himself. 





of a boy and a fruit laden 
tree; but it was a mother 
who recognized the first 
stirring of ambition as 
something more than the 
restlessness of youth. That 
is why the stuff that those 
dreams were made of was 
built into one of the most 
unique enterprises in the 
country, and, to-day the 
Slemons’ Wigwam in Mon- 
rovia, California, is visited 
by thousands of motorists, 
its wares are shipped to 
all parts of the United 
States, while the romance 
of its inception remains 
practically unknown. 

If there are pessimists 
who aver that Opportuni- 
ty eludes even those who 
wait, they may be con- 
vinced of their error by 
this story which begins 
with an orange tree and 
a fourteen year old lad, 
and in seven years devel- 








From a rarely gifted 
mother he inherited the 
artistic sense of effect. 
Selecting a spot under a 
huge live oak tree he ar- 
ranged his wares. with 
such consummate skill that 
no traveler along the Foot- 
hill Boulevard between 
Pasadena and Monrovia 
could resist their appeal. 
The business grew. 

On Saturdays and _ holi- 
days the boy met the ever- 
increasing demands of his 
trade, until one orange 
tree no longer sufficed to 
meet the needs of his 
patrons and the crop of a 
whole orchard was con- 
tracted for. 

Little by little his skep- 
tical and indulgent parents 
assisted him; his father 
training him in the selec- 
tion of fruit, his mother 
going with him and giving 
him the necessary assur- 








ops into a throbbing re- 
ality with whole orchards 
under contract, a 16-acre 
salesroom, a business that 
brings in $1,400 in one 
day, an entire family at 
work, a new $4,000 truck, 
a priceless wife, and a pro- 
spective trip abroad! 

Very important has it become, 
this thatched Hawaiian house by 
the side of the road where gallons 
of orangeade, chilled to the point 
of freezing, are consumed each day 
by thirsty motorists, where thou- 
sands of boxes of oranges are sold 
each month, and where courtesy 
opens the door of the Ford and of 
the Rolls-Royce with the same 
graciousness and bids all welcome 
without obligation to buy. Where 
one is quick to sense the desire 


James B. Slemons 


Youthful Californian who built big business from 
small roadside “stand.” Starting with the fruit of one 
orange tree, at 14, today, at 21, he manages a business 
that brings in $1,400 in one day and keeps an entire 


family at work. 


along the northern edge of the 
beautiful San Gabriel Valley and 
to sell oranges to those who passed 
along its winding way. What one 
has missed who has never experi- 
enced the thrill of that first plunge 
into commerical life through the 
medium of a “stand”! 

Though an engineer by profes- 
sion, the boy’s father had for a 
short time been an orange mer- 
chant, and, taking his son with 
him on his trips through the 
orchards, had taught him how 





ance that “he was just as 
good as any of them” as 
he looked over the wall of 
a millionaire’s grove. with 
longing eyes, so that with 
perfect self-confidence he 
would boldly enter and 
make his contracts for the 
best fruit procurable. 

Amazed by his success, Mr. and 
Mrs. Slemons were wise enough to 
co-operate with the lad, steadily 
holding him to the ideal of serv- 
ice rather than success, and in- 
culcating principles of thrift and 
saving which enabled him, at the 
end of two years, to purchase the 
sixteen-acre tract which included 
the live oak tree under which his 
first “stand” had been placed. 

When two more years had 
elapsed permanent housing became 
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necessary and then, out of the 
past like a motif in a symphony, 
came an inspiration—the motif of 
James Slemons’ life. He had been 
born in Honolulu. What could be 
more fitting than the Hawaiian 
type of thatched roof structure 
for his business? 

The broad leaves of the Wash- 
ington palms bordering the 
orange groves in the vicinity 
might be had for the asking, so 
the question of thatching was 
solved, and in 1920 the first build- 
ing, “The Hawaiian,” was erect- 
ed. It soon proved inadequate and 
year by year additions were made 
until now under the shadow of 
San Gabriel’s mountains stands a 
Hawaiian wigwam with a 200-foot 
frontage where charming groups 
of rattan peel furniture on which 
are tied great bows of orange 
crépe paper give the impression of 
an alfresco féte to which all who 
pass are bid. 

At first only oranges and lem- 
ons were sold, then later all Cali- 
ornia fruits, nuts, preserves and 






absorbed in business, the business 
has absorbed the family. The 
father’s profession enabled him 
to design the machines which cut 
and squeeze the oranges and to 
perfect the cooling room where 
the pure juice is brought just to 
the freezing point, his is the me- 
chanical end of the business—with 
hours on duty serving the cus- 
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imported fruits and furniture from 
China and the South Seas. 

The boxes of oranges are 
adorned with fluffy bows, and fas- 
cinating jars of preserves suggest 
mysterious concoctions from the 
Orient. In everything the same 
rich color scheme is carried out, 
the deep and brilliant orange of 
California against the South Sea 
background. 

With clever artistry the golden 
fruit was placed in rare baskets 
and offered for sale, and now the 
Wigwam carries the largest dis- 
play of baskets on the Pacific 
Coast, those of China, Japan, the 
Philippines and Mexico vying with 
those of the American Indian in 
workmanship and design. And 
the two rattan peel chairs placed, 
at first, to give the little stand a 
homelike appearance created such 
an instantaneous demand on the 
part of the public that hundreds 
of designs may now be selected 
from those in stock. 

Instead of the family’s being 


tomers in the afternoons. Mrs. 
Slemons is the artistic genius 
whose perfect taste is responsible 
for charming effects where noth- 
ing is overdone; yet she too serves 
gladly—for are not all necessary 
parts of the whole which the 
boy’s commercial acumen has cre- 
ated, and what more fitting than 
the entire family be incorporated 
under the name of “The Slemons 
Tribe”? 

In reality “The Wigwam” is a 
great fruit and furniture store do- 
ing an immense business each year, 
yet the impression one receives 
is not of a mercantile establish- 
ment but a charming, open Ha- 
waiian house at which a weary and 
worn traveler may quench his 
thirst and rest in luxurious chairs 
with every aesthetic sense grati- 
fied. 

And the boy—now twenty-one, 
married and with, not a wagon, 
but a truck, still firmly affixed to 
a star—shoots ever upward and 
onward. Just at present he has 
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left “The Wigwam” in charge of 
the rest of the “tribe” and with 
orange laden truck moves out of 
the San Gabriel Valley to some 
other favorite highway of the 
speeding motorist, finds a choice 
spot and delivers the goods with 
such acumen and success that on 
a recent Sabbath day he took in 
$1,400 in cash! 





Two views of “The Wigwam.” At first 
only oranges and lemons were sold, then 
later all California fruits, nuts, preserves 
and imported fruits and furniture from 
China and the South Seas. In every- 
thing the same rich color scheme is car- 
ried out, the deep brilliant orange of 
California against the South Sea back- 
ground. 


This business romance stops in 
the middle, for the end is yet a 
long way off. The dream has be- 
come a realization, but in its fabric 
one catches glimpses of the South 
Seas, the glint of the blue Pacific, 
the primitive influences of the 
Philippines, t h e incomparable 
beauty of Southern California, 
the strong fibre of American thrift 
and ingenuity closely woven to- 
gether by the indestructible thread 
of affection. 





A crown, if it hurt us, is hard- 
ly worth wearing.—Philip J. 
Baily. 

x * * 

Many years ago Addison wrote, 
“IT never knew an early-rising, 
hard-working, prudent man, care- 
ful of his earnings and _ strictly 
honest, who complained of hard 
luck. A good character, good 
habits and iron industry are im- 
pregnable to the assaults of all 
ill-luck that fools ever dreamed 
of.” 

* * x 

There’s no situation in life so 
bad that it can’t be mended.—~ 
Pickwick Papers. 





“With all thy Getting, get Understanding’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


The Editor of “Forbes” is on a 10,000-mile tour through 
the United States. His observations published in the last 
issue were sent from Seattle, where he atiended the annual 
convention of the National Foreign Trade Council. Since 
then he has journeyed all the way down the Pactfic Coast, 
thence through Arizona, New Mexico, and across the 
Mexican border at El Paso, Texas—making addresses to 
business men at many points and meeting all classes of 
citizens for informal chats, in an effort to find out how 
things in general are going throughout our vast continent. 
Since his aim is to cover as much ground as possible and 
to rub shoulders with as many people as possible, he has 
relatively little time, during his travels, for doing serious 
writing, for reaching definite conclusions. This will be 
undertaken after his mvestigations have been completed. 


OPULATION and industry are moving Westward. 
P More Western capital is being kept at home for 

the development of local resources. Improved 
shipping facilities are to help trading with the Orient, and 
faster train service is being demanded to improve inter- 
course with the Middle West and the East. Ambition 
runs high. And the West is developing both the brains 
and the money necessary to make dreams come true. 
Faith in Western financiers and in Western enterprises 
is distinctly greater to-day than ever before. Fruitful 
results will follow. 


New Era of Railroad Building 


Significant of the new spirit animating the West is 
the vigorous revival of railroad building both in the North- 
west and the Southwest. 

The Great Northern is actively planning to push its 
lines farther South into the rich timber lands of Oregon, 
and the Southern Pacific is preparing for a very important 
extension of its lines in the same territory. 

The Southern Pacific is also working energetically on 
the building of main line trackage from Yuma to Tucson, 
via Phoenix, thus realizing the long-cherished ambition 
of Phoenix to be on a main transcontinental line. 

On the Pacific Coast I one day ran into Carl Gray, 
president of the Union Pacific, and Charles B. Seger, 
ex-right-hand man of Harriman and still an influential 
tactor on the U. P. board, although he is now president 
of the mammoth United States Rubber Co. It can be 
taken for granted that Union Pacific will not be slow to 


defend its interests should occasion arise. 
Incidentally, Wall Street need not look for any increase 


in the Southern Pacific dividend while so much money is 
being put into new construction. The present plan is to 
pay only the regular 6 per cent. until this costly work is 
completed. After that, stockholders may fare better. 


* * * 
Only loss comes from lost temper. 
* * * 
The poor servant is little likely to become a master. 





“Bring the West Nearer the East” 


California is becoming a trifle jealous of Florida. The 
real estate boom there and the unprecedented rush of 
Winter tourists have, it is felt, distracted attention some- 
what from the Golden State. 


“Bring the West nearer the East” is a new slogan 
launched in California. How? By reducing the railroads’ 
running time from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific 
seaboard a full day. “Give us,” runs the plea—the 
demand—“the same service from Chicago as you give 
between Chicago and New York. This will help both you 
and us.” The prime mover in this campaign is George 
G. Young, Los Angeles publisher, who is acclaimed as 
one of that wideawake city’s most useful, farsighted, 
public-spirited citizens. 

Unquestionably California is seriously handicapped as 
a resort by its great distance from the populous and 
opulent cities of the East and Middle East. Flying ships 
will one day do much to overcome this; but meanwhile 
ardent Californians want action from the railroads. And 
my guess is that they will get it, regardless of any existing 
agreements among the transcontinental roads. 

Florida, therefore, had better not go to sleep. As soon 
as any individual or enterprise or community becomes 
cocksure that it has “arrived,” it is ready for the return 
journey. 


“Pacific Coast Unity” Becoming Real 


Are Westerners becoming broader-minded, less provin- 
cial, more willing to co-operate? 
I think they are. 


For example, I had the pleasure of addressing the first 
meeting ever attended by representatives from every 
Pacific Coast city interested in proper river and harbor 
development. Never before had responsible citizens from 
San Diego, in the extreme South, to Seattle, in the ex- 
treme North—including Los Angeles and San Francisco 
in between—gathered around one table to discuss and 
work out the Coast’s marine problems. (It is true that 
a fight broke out, but in the end harmony prevailed. ) 


Then, for the first time, delegates from many foreign 
countries were invited to attend the Foreign Trade con- 
vention. To insure a representative attendance, leading 
men from the Pacific Coast visited the Orient and pre- 
sented personal invitations to “key” financiers, industrial- 
ists, etc., in China and Japan. The convention, for the 
first time, therefore, had a truly international flavor, to 
say nothing of a truly international aspect, thanks to the 


presence of several distinguished Orientals in their native 
costume. 


“Pacific Coast unity” is rapidly becoming more than 
an after-dinner oratorical phrase. It is now recognized 
that if tourists can be attracted to any one part of the 
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(Left) W. IRVING GLOV.- 
ER, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, who has 
been made head of the Air 
Mail Service. 


(Right) WILLIAM B. 
PRENTER, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, who has been elected 
president of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers to succeed the late 
Warren E. Stone. Mr. 
Prenter started as a loco- 
metive engineer on the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad 
in 1882. 















Coast, they are likely to visit other parts. Indeed, author- 
itative records show that a very large percentage of them 
travel up or down the whole Coast before returning home. 

Also, it is noticeable that the much-ridiculed jealousy 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles is becoming less 
bitter. The citizens themselves are now inclined to laugh 
at it. How far the incipient rapprochement will go, 
cannot be foretold; but I rather think that the rest of the 
country will in future hear less about “Northern Cali- 
fornia” and “Southern California,” and more about “Cali- 
fornia.” 

As I see it, the development of the two leading cities 
of the State will be along different lines. Los Angeles 
is swiftly unfolding as a great manufacturing and indus- 
trial center, whereas San Francisco proper has not the 
same natural equipment for similar expansion. Its growth 
promises to be along financial, commercial, shipping, 
artistic, cultural lines. If Los Angeles becomes the metro- 
polis of the Pacific, San Francisco is likely to become the 
(traditional) Boston of the Pacific. Oakland and other 
Eastbay cities, once they amalgamate, may become rivals 
of industrial Los Angeles, for it is easy to foresee tremen- 
dous industrial growth in that coming section. 

There is still room in most Pacific Coast cities for more 
co-operation among their leading bankers and other 
powerful doers. Petty jealousies are retarding the pro- 
gress of a number of cities, a fact recognized and resented 
by intelligent, right-thinking citizens. But as veteran 
pioneers pass away, this will doubtless disappear. 

On the whole, unity is making encouraging headway 
along the Pacific Coast. 


Why One Young Man Stays West 

“T was born in Massachusetts,” one youngish man in a 
moderate-sized town told me, “but I would not dream of 
going back there to live. It is not so much the difference 
in climate that makes me prefer the West. Here I am 
the chief vestryman in our church; I have been honored 
by election to one of the most important offices in the best 
golf club; I belong to the leading city club and am one of 
its officers. If I held the same kind of job at the same 
kind of salary back in the East, I would be a nobody. 
Here a young fellow has more chance. There are fewer 
mossgrown ‘traditions,’ fewer moldy ruts. What your 





family was is accounted of less importance than what 
you yourself are and what you are capable of doing and 
what you are doing.” 

That is one explanation of “Why young men leave 
home.” 


How Facts Refuted an Impression 

How is business? 

My answer at this stage of my travels would be “Fair.” 

An experience at Seattle may throw light on conditions 
elsewhere. On all sides I was told that business there 
was very dull, owing to depression in the lumber industry. 
The Chamber of Commerce—a particularly live body under 
President Whitcomb and Secretary Thomas—called a 
meeting of the retail merchants in order that we might 
talk things over. After the speechmaking, informal dis- 
cussion was invited. One keen-minded retailer suggested 
that each merchant present write down on a slip of paper 
exactly how his business stood compared with a year ago. 

When I analyzed these statements, I discovered that 
60 per cent. were doing better than last year, 35 per cent. 
not so well, and 5 per cent. showed no change. 

Thus the actual facts refuted the prevalent idea that 
times were unusually bad. I believe that in many cities 
the facts, could they be gathered, would reveal a similar 
result. Unless our business is breaking all records for 
either peace or war times, we are disposed to grumble that 
things are going badly with us. Is it not so? 

Admittedly, the United States is not in the midst of a 
boom—fortunately. But neither is the United States in 
the throes of depression. 


Fruits of the Pay Envelope 


I wonder if our politicians—and the rest of us—realize 
the awful importance of the pay envelope, the terrible 
tragedy of the empty pay envelope? 

I have just passed through a city of empty pay 
envelopes, Humbolt, in Yavapai County, Arizona. Hard- 
ship, poverty, squalor, hopelessness were written over 
the whole community in letters of crepe. It was as a 
city of the dead. Of joyousness, optimism, prosperity, 
pulsating life there was not a trace. The mining enter- 
prise which had brought the community into being was 
closed down. One street given over almost wholly to 
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pool rooms and rooming houses was absolutely deserted. 
It remains as a ghastly reminder of the days of full 
pay envelopes. 

What a contrast with Globe and Miami, in the central 
part of the same State! Here the Inspiration, Miami, 
Old Dominion, and other copper mines are filling many 
pay envelopes. Here the streets are teeming with happy 
people, the shops ablaze with light, automobiles every- 
where tooting their horns, smoke belching from giant 
stacks, workers coming and going at shift-changing hours, 
posters proclaiming this, that and the next variety of 
entertainment, children galore, trains rumbling and 
whistling, newsboys running and shouting, tailings splash- 
ing from high tressels and slag sputtering sparks and fire 
as it hits the dump-heap. 

In the one case, death and desolation, the bitter fruit 
of the empty pay envelope. 

In the other case, life and activity, the happy fruit of 
the full pay envelope. 


Verily, upon each one of us rests a heavy responsibility 
for doing—or leaving undone—what we can to contribute 
to the bringing about of business prosperity and nation- 
wide employment. 


“Few, But the Finest” 


This observation by a successful Western executive 
will interest business men: “I sometimes can get 
one man to do two men’s work, but I never yet saw 
two men do successfully one man’s work.” He went 
on to emphasize that a compact, closely-organized, 
brainy team gets much better results than a large, 
loosely-knit, ordinary lot of executives. “Few, but 
the finest,” is his motto. He holds that one $20,000 
a year man is better than two $10,000 men, and that 
at the top of a sizeable enterprise one $50,000 man is 
more profitable than two men drawing $30,000 and 
$20,000. Is he right? 


Santa Barbara Quake Shakes McAdoo 


Having doubtless read the early reports concerning the 
earthquake at Santa Barbara, you will find it difficult to 
believe that, although my wife and I were at Santa 
Barbara when it occurred, neither of us was aware that 
Mother Earth had misbehaved until we were told by 
others. We were asleep on a train when the engine driver 
was startled to notice that his iron steed was doing a mild 
shimmy. He stopped. A huge oil tank slid on to the 
track some distance ahead. After a wait, and after the 
removal of the tank, we went ahead as if nothing out of 
the ordinary had happened. 

When we reached Los Angeles, a hundred miles away, 
everything was proceeding absolutely calmly. The worst 
damage done was not done by the earthquake, but by the 
sensational telegrams sent to New York and seized upon 
by Wall Street to injure securities many millions of dollars 
more than the damage done in Santa Barbara. Seemingly, 
Wall Street imagined—or wanted the unwary to believe— 


that Santa Barbara was as near Los Angeles as Brooklyn 
is to New York. 


There was biting criticism of the actions of William G. 
McAdoo in connection with the occurrence. He has the 
reputation in California of butting into any and every 
situation calculated to bring him into the limelight—or of 
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yielding him easy money. The newspapers pictured }ic- 
Adoo running about Santa Barbara as jumpily as a hen 
without its head. And he was reported as having had 
a hand in inciting alarm throughout the country by 
making it appear that the Californian banks could not 
meet the financial needs of the situation. 


As a matter of fact, when the bankers got together, 
George Cochran, the heavyweight head of the Pacific 
Mutual Insurance Company, quietly announced that his 
institution would lend $10,000,000, at the low rate of 
5 per cent on mortgages, and that he would co-operate 
with the banks in arranging for whatever additional assist- 
ance might be found necessary. The whole thing was 
settled in a jiffy—without even one word of advice from 
the ubiquitous McAdoo. 


You are told on all sides that “McAdoo is dead poli- 
tically in the West.” But, of course, the wish may have 
something to do with this expressed thought. 


“Damming” Government Ownership 

Government, State and other public ownership is losing 
favor throughout the West. 

Government reclamation projects are spelled by West- 
erners “wrecklamation” projects. It is declared that 
almost every Federal reclamation scheme has turned out 
indifferently or worse.. One shining exception pointed to 
is the Roosevelt Dam, in Arizona. Its success has been 
such that two other schemes, farther down the Salt 


River Valley, are being carried out by the people 
themselves. 


One is the Horse Mesa power plant, and the other the 
Mormon Flat reservoir for irrigation. The water from the 
Roosevelt Dam is first collected to develop power at the 
junction of the Salt and Tonto Rivers, 80 miles above 


Phoenix, and is dammed a second time to be fed out to 
farms. 


I have just visited the Roosevelt Dam, the irrigation 
reservoir and the power project now under construction. 
The whole series of fructifying enterprises lies along the 
famous Apache Trail. The scenery for mile after mile 
through these mountains is unlike anything I have ever 
seen before, in Europe, or in this continent. The Southern 
Pacific has made it possible for tourists to break their 
journey at Maricopa going West and at Bowie going 


East to cover the whole Apache Trail in comfort and at 
nominal cost. 


The waters from these dams is “managed” harmoniously 
and successfully by the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association, and the extensions now under way are to 
bring further prosperity to this wonderfully rich valley, 
notable for its long-staple cotton, its melons—which were 
being shipped at the rate of 250 carloads a day when I 
was at Phoenix—its vegetables, its grapefruit, and other 
products of the soil. 

San Francisco politicians loudly proclaimed to the people 
that they would supply electric light and power at rates 
which would show up the public utility companies to be 
robbers. Well, the political project was in course of time 
completed, and then came the solving of the problem of 
how to distribute the current. The more the politicians 
looked into the realities of marketing the product econom- 
ically, the less enamored they became of their trumpeted 
adventure. When they got down to brass tacks, they 
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reached the ignominous conclusion that all the high- 
sounding promises they had made on the huskings were 
“bunk,” utterly impossible of fulfilment. 

And it all ended by the promisers of miracles asking 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Company to take the power 
off their hands and find a market for it! 

I happened to be in the city when this decision was 
reached. It caused no astonishment, for by that time 
apparently almost everybody had become convinced that 
the politicians were incapable of grappling with the stern 
realities of marketing current at reasonable rates. 

Twice have Californian voters rejected State-ownership 
of the electric light and power industry, and even the 
most zealous advocates of this nostrum have now 
abandoned all thought of bringing it about. 

In my journeyings elsewhere I have found a turning- 
away from the idea of public ownership. The politicians’ 
handling of reclamation projects and their more recent 
handling of the shipping business have tended to enhance 
the public’s respect for the ability of business men and to 


lower their respect for the politicians of Socialistic 
leanings. 


A Million-Dollar Teacher 


Three youths, schoolmates, left the same, little 
place in Germany. One settled in Chicago, one in 
San Francisco, one in Los Angeles. Years passed. 
Although they heard of one another, they never cor- 
responded. All became rich, very rich. One day, at 
a busy street corner in Los Angeles, two of them 
bumped into each other. They stopped to talk. While 
they were reminiscing, who should heave into sight 
but the third! How long, think you, did they stand 
there and re-live their boyhood days? Four hours. 
Comparing notes, it came out that almost every boy 
in their class had made notable progress in the world. 
“What can be the explanation?” asked one. They 
agreed unanimously it was their teacher. What did 
they do? They decided to locate her. They did, 
brought her to this country, presented her with a de- 
lightful home, and gave her an assured income of 
generous proportions for life. 

The three ex-schoolboys, later millionaires, were 
M. E. Greenebaum, founder of a Chicago financial 
institution bearing his name; I. W. Hellman, leading 
banker of Southern California; and August Schilling, 
prominent San Francisco importer. 


What an Editor Read 


Here are newspaper items, culled from different 
States, which may possess some interest for business 
men who seek to keep themselves informed con- 
cerning what’s what throughout the country: 

From the Arizona Republican, Phoenix: 


Recent: heavy showers throughout the state have greatly im- 
proved range conditions, according to R. Q. Grant, local weather 
observer. Mr. Grant says that rains have occurred in almost 
every section of the state during the past two weeks and that at 
many points the range is excellent while there is great improve- 
ment in every section. 

A crop of one thousand pounds of dates from one tree grown 
in the Salt River valley is predicted by experts of the University 
of Arizona who have recently visited the old Roy S. Goodrich 
ranch, southeast of Phoenix. 

Building permits for the first six months and seven days of 
1925 have exceeded the total for the entire 12 months of last 
year. 
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The date industry is proving one of the most profit- 
able in the whole West and promises to be energeti- 


cally developed to meet the heretofore unsatisfied 
demand. 


From a Seattle newspaper: 


Organization of the Olympic Calpet Refining Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the $57,000,000 California Petroleum Corporation, was 
completed yesterday afternoon and work on a great oil refinery, 
a huge new industry for Seattle, will be started soon on a tract 
of land obtained recently at Smith Cove. 


H. F. Alexander, the Pacific Coast shipping mag- 
nate, as well as Stanley Dollar of the Dollar Steam- 
ship Lines, are among those interested. 


Editorial from an Iowa paper: 


Probably no action taken by the Polk County Bankers’ asso- 
ciation in recent years is fraught with greater possibilities for 
Iowa than the move to provide an annual scholarship in the non- 
collegiate agricultural course at Ames. If each of the other 
county associations of the state join with Polk, as they are con- 
fidently expected to do, it will mean that ninety-nine of the out- 
standing farm boys of Iowa will go to Iowa State college each 
year to learn how to conserve the riches of the soil of the Hawk- 


eye state, and to make it produce greater and more constant finan- 
cial returns. 


From an editorial in the Oregon Daily Journal: 

Where are they all coming from? 

Pacific coast cities are growing at a rate which varies from 
25,000 to 100,000 a year. 

The population of the three Pacific coast states is being in- 
creased at a rate of approximately half a million souls every 
12 months. 

A visit to the leading hotels of Portland, Seattle, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and other Pacific coast cities discloses an 
unprecedented congestion. The throng each morning about the 
room clerk resembles nothing so much as a swarm of excited 
bees looking for a hive. 

The truth is that the country is in the midst of a population 
shift. The mild climate, the fertile soil, the magnificent scenery 
and the health of the Pacific coast are making people eastward 
break the ties of lifetime. 


From the Oakland newspapers: 


The new $1,000,000 plant of the General Petroleum company, 
Oakland’s newest industrial acquisition, opened for business to- 
day with a celebration participated in by officials and citizens of 
all East Bay cities. 

The plant is the latest development in storage for fuel, crude 
and refined “oils, and will employ approximately 150 men con- 
tinuously, according to W. T. Shaw, plant superintendent. 

Adding another important industry to the East Bay’s rapidly 
growing list, the Morton Salt company of Chicago today an- 
nounced plans for construction of a modern plant at Newark. 


From the El Paso Herald: 


El Paso’s population must be growing and her general activity 
increasing. Postal receipts of the El Paso office for the second 
quarter, just ended, broke all records for the corresponding quarter 
of any year. 

The city is coming back, slowly but steadily, thanks chiefly to 
the crop production of the valleys. Let us never forget the farms 
are the best resource we have. 


From Austin, Texas: 


In May 13,797,280 barrels of oil were produced in Texas, a 
new record for monthly production in 1925, the report issued to- 
day by the oil and gas division of the railroad commission shows. 


From Santa Fe, N. M.: 


Notwithstanding that hot weather has caused somewhat of a 
lull in the influx of investigators seeking actual information re- 
garding the numerous oil activities throughout this state, demand 
for leases appears on the increase, according to one of the offi- 
cials connected with the state land office. 

“Denver,” this official said, “which until recently was occupied 
with the Fort Collins and Craig fields, has turned its attention 
this way, and is not only inquiring, but actually buyine both large 
and small tracts, judging from numerous transfers of leases. 

“Already leases have advanced in several districts from a few 
cents per acre to as high as $1,500.” 

*x* * * 


Set your heart on achieving, not on accumulating. 
Then accumulating will take care of itself. 
* * * 


A strong will is no insurance against weak judgment 
occasionally. 
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Some Prominent 
| Users of 
| U.S. Bus-Truck Tires 


Columbus Light & Power Co. 
Columbus, Ga. 


Connecticut Company 
New Haven, Conn. 
White Stage Line 
Tampa, Fla. 
Pacific Electric Railways Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los Angeles Motor Bus Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Detroit Street Railways 
Detroit, Mich. 
Greeley Sight-Seeing Co. 

: New York, N. Y. 

Utah Parks Co. 

4 Zion Park, Cedar City 
Utah 






United States Bus-Truck Tires 
are Good Tires 
































Taking Responsibility for the Invisible 
Track of the Modern Motor Bus 


O astounding has been the 

development of modern 
motor-bus transportation, that 
millions of Americans have been 
fairly swept into its luxury, 
safety and convenience. 


Not having to follow a rigid 
track, these great vehicles are 
able to bring their service to 
the very doors of their pas- 
sengers. 


Credit for this trackless flexi- 
bility with its comfort and safety 
is in a large measure due to the 
makers of the pneumatic tires 
on which the buses run. 


When U.S. Rubber Company 
engineers saw this era of bus 
transportation coming, they set 
to work to build a tire specific- 
ally designed for bus service. 


The VU. S. Royal Cord Bus- 
Truck Tire was the first pneu- 
matic tire definitely built for 
buses—the first to carry the word 
“Bus” on the tire. 


With the advantage of such a 
flying start, it is no wonder that 


United States Rubber Company 


& 





q The United States Rubber Company, in order 


to keep pace with the latest developments in the 
bus field and discharge its obligation to bus 
operators and the public, maintains a crew of 
tire experts in every part of thecountry who are 
making a day-to-day study of bus operations. 
The results of this study are being utilized to 
keep the Company’s bus tire development up- 
to-date, and to assist bus operators in getting the 
most efficient service from their tire equipment. 





This fleet of buses operated by the Inter-City Bus 
Line of St. Louis, Mo., is completely equipped 
with U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck Tires. 






this tire is recognized by bus 
operators as the ideal tire for 
their particular needs. 


U. S. Royal Cord Bus-Truck 
Tires are built of Latex-treated 
Web Cord, a patented construc- 
tion developed and owned by 
the makers of United States 
Tires. 


Web Cord is the only cord 
construction in which the in- 
dividual cords are webbed to- 
gether with pure rubber latex 
without cross-tie threads. 


This gives a very smooth, 
strong, flexible construction, 
minimizing the effect of internal 
friction when the tire is flexing 
under load. 


The tread is built of Sprayed 
Rubber, the purest rubber 
known, another patented United 
States Rubber discovery. 


You can be sure of safe, de- 
pendable service when you see 
the famous Royal Cord White 
Stripe on the tires of the buses 
you use. 
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Public Confidence 


ET the confidence of the public 

and you will have no diffi- 
culty in getting their patronage. 
Inspire your whole force with the 
right spirit of service; encourage 
every sign of the true spirit. So 
display and advertise wares that 
customers shall buy with under- 
standing. Treat them as guests 
when they come and when they go, 
whether or not they buy. Give 
them all that can be given fairly, 
on the principle that to him that 
giveth shall be given. Remember 
always that the recollection of 
quality remains long after the price 
is forgotten. Then your business 
will prosper by a natural process.— 
H. Gordon Selfridge. 


eS * 8 


What we have done for our- 
selves alone dies with us. What 
we have done for others and the 
world remains and is immortal. 
—Albert Pine. 

From J. Streusand, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

* * * 


Happiness in this world, when 
it comes, comes incidentally. Make 
it the object of pursuit, and it leads 
us a wild-goose chase, and is never 
attained. Follow some other ob- 
ject, and very possibly we may find 
that we have caught happiness 
without dreaming of it; but likely 
enough it is gone the moment we 
say to ourselves, “Here it is!” like 
the chest of gold that treasure- 
seekers find—Hawthorne. 

¢ * 

Not on one string are all life’s 

jewels strung.—William Morris. 
* + * 


It is not work that kills men; 
it is worry. Work is healthy: you 
can hardly put more upon a man 
than he can bear. Worry is rust 
upon the blade. It is not the revo- 
lution that destroys the machin- 
ery, but the  friction—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 

- printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author’s name. Names of winners 
will be printed. 























Co-operation 

Adman, salesman, manager, here’s 
a word or two for you, 

Farmer, middleman, consumer, 
miner, operator too,— 

Those who work with brain or 
muscle, those who buy and those 
who sell, 

If you hope to thrive and prosper 
in the world wherein you dwell, 

You must learn co-operation, you 
must cease to work alone 

(Why the caveman stopped that 
nonsense just the minute he was 
“shown”). 

Join your forces, be united, for 
the word is truly said— 

“You have got to get together 
if you want to get ahead.” 

—Berton Braley. 
* * * 

The man who insists upon see- 
ing with perfect clearness before 
he decides, never decides. Accept 
life, and you cannot accept re- 
gret.—Henri Frederic Amiel. 

* * * 

To know every detail, to gain 
an insight into each secret, to learn 
every method, to secure every 
kind of skill, are the prime neces- 
sities in every art, craft or busi- 
ness. No time is too long, no 
study too hard, no discipline too 
severe for the attainment of com- 
plete familiarity with one’s work 
and complete ease and skill in 
the art of doing it. As a man 
values his working life, he must 
be willing to pay the highest price 
of success in it—the price which 
severe training exacts—Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 

* * * 

Without doubt, the reason for 
increasing demands on the Federal 
Government is that the States 
have not discharged their full du- 
ties. Some have done better and 
some worse, but as a whole they 
have not done all they should. So 
demand has grown up for a great- 
er concentration of powers in the 
Federal Government. If we will 
fairly consider it, we must con- 
clude that the remedy would be 
worse than the disease. What we 
need is not more Federal govern- 
ment, but better local govern- 
ment. Yet many people who would 
agree to this have large respon- 
sibility for the lapses of local 
authority.—President Coolidge. 
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Born or Made? 


Born with mind, but not with 
wisdom; born with intellect, but 
not with knowledge; born with 
power to discern, but not born to 
discretion and sound judgment; 
born with adaptabilities, but not 
with abilities ; born, it may be, with 
wealth, but not born to success. 
Wisdom, knowledge, discretion, 
judgment, ability, character—these 
are attainments, not bestowments 


or inheritances. 


—The Kansas Banker. 
x ek x 


Wisdom is the thing a man gets 
after he has run his knowledge 
through the mill of experience. 
—Uncle Noah Smith. 

From J. J. Carew, Newfoundland. 
* Ok Ok 


Nobody has any right to find 
life uninteresting or unrewarding 
who sees within the sphere of his 
own activity a wrong he can help 
to remedy, or within himself an 
evil he can hope to overcome.— 
Charles W. Eliot. 

x ok Ox 


However numerous may be the 
systems of education adopted in 
different countries, and in distant 
ages of the world, the object pro- 
posed to be attained has every- 
where been ostensibly the same, 
viz:, by care and training, to ren- 
der the body and mind of man apt 
instruments for fulfilling the de- 
sign of his existence, the acqui- 
sition of happiness, social and do- 
mestic.—John Locke. 

' * ok * 


Men are often capable of great- 
er things than they perform. They 
are sent into the world with bills 
of credit, and seldom draw to their 
full extent—Walpole. 








A Oext 


very tree that bringeth not 

forth good fruit ts bewn 
down, and rast into the fire. 
Wherefore hy theic fruits ye shall 
know them.— St. Matthem, 7:19 
20. 


Sent in by Donald Dolbeir, 
Springfield, O. What is your 
favorite text? “Forbes Epi- 
grams” is presented to senders 
of texts used. 
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New Cobblers 





The old-time shoemaker would 

not have believed possible the 

modern machines, with their 

built-in G-E Cartridge Units to 

put just the right amount of 

heat at the right spot—without e ° 

Gein, withunt alleation, oith- In 1916 it took a hundred and two minutes to 
aiaie make a pair of shoes. Today, it takes only fifty- 


four minutes to do the same job. 


Before they reach your feet your shoes pass 
through many machines. Electric power drives 
these machines, but it is electric heat that 
* makes their dizzy speed possible. It keeps the 
beeswax melted; it quickly dries cement in lin- 
ings; it heats the box toe molds. Twenty-five 
different machines use a “handful” of applied 
electric heat to make your shoes smart and 





comfortable. 
Any manufacturer — 
process heat may take ‘ Pp " x 
advantage. of the die- Electric heat is working a peaceful revolution 
coveries O e enera me e e ° ° ° e 
Electric Company’s own in many industries. It is now builtinto machines, 
t Ta- © ° e > 

Cacias. clk aemnnenes to heat liquids or solids, to dry paints and var- 

1 lyi ° . 
juiae sogeiongat nishes and to perform scores of other operations 
wa which require accurately controlled heat. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investment for the Masses 


When to Bank and When to Try for Better Returns—How 
Investment Trusts Fill Small Investor’s Needs 


NLY in recent years has it 

been possible to give serious 

consideration to investment 
policies for the masses of people of 
all grades of income and in all walks 
of life in this country. 

Prior to the World War about the 
only sane advice that could be given 
to the average man in the street with 
no particular amount of investment 
capital but with a little sav- 
ing ability, was to advise him 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


The greatest development along 
this line has taken place in the public 
utility field. Probably ten years ago 
there were but a few cases in this 
country where any substantial public 
utility corporation had made any 
attempt to interest its own customers 
in its securities, and certainly there 
were few industrial corporations 
which had offered opportunities to 


dends for some years. But with the 
revival in its affairs, which 

after the panic of 1907, the common 
stock became increasingly valuable, 
and more and more of the Steel Cor- 
poration employees became sub- 
stantial owners. 

It is now estimated by the best 
authorities that there are more than 
a million employees of substantial 
corporations who have be- 
come moderate stockholders 








to put his savings in the 
savings bank and get the 4 
per cent. interest which most 
banks of this character pay. 
The savings banks were in- 
vented for the masses and 


The Best 
Investment Trusts 


in the businesses for which 
they are working; and the 
tendency is becoming more 
pronounced every day. Very 
few of the large public utility 





still operate for the masses. 
They are a wonderful in- 
stitution in a country like the 
United States and probably 
always will continue to be im- 
portant. Savings bank de- 
posits have continued to grow 
in this country for many, 
many years, and in the 
Eastern states, at least, are 
nowadays larger than ever. 
But since the days of the 
flotation of the great Liberty 
Loans and the great increase 
in production and growth in 
general wealth in this coun- 
try, people of all degrees of 
income and in all walks of 
life have tended to become 
direct investors in securities 
in ever increasing numbers. 
The typical man or woman 
who used to put $100 or 
$200 a year in a savings bank 
is now more apt to consider 
direct investing in securities 
of some type than was the 
case in former days. 








NVESTMENT Trusts are de- 
vised primarily for the small 
investor. They offer an oppor- 
tunity to diversify without ex- 
pert knowledge or experience. 
“But there are several types of 
these trusts,” says John Moody. 
“The best type, without any ques- 
tion, is that where specific collat- 
eral is deposited with a trust com- 
pany back of the Trust Certifi- 
cates or other securities issued 
and sold to the investor. When 
this specific collateral, which can- 
not be changed without liquidat- 
ing the Trust, is placed behind the 
certificates which are _ issued, 
there can be no question as to 
the character of the security 
which the investor holds.” 














These people 


their own employees to become stock 


enterprises of the country 
nowadays fail to invite their 
employees in on a basis of 
partial or full ownership of 
securities, and during the 
next ten years it seems cer- 
tain that a high percentage 
of the capitalization of all 
the big corporate enterprises 
of the country will be owned 
in small units by millions of 
employees. 

Another development has 
been along the line of cus- 
tomer ownership, as men- 
tioned above. This customer 
ownership growth has been 
mainly among the public 
utility enterprises. It prom- 
ises to increase to far greater 
proportions as time goes on, 
and even the highest grade 
utilities with the largest capi- 
tal and best credit are turn- 
ing more and more to their 
own consumers for added 
capital. This growth has 
been especially marked in 





were to some extent educated to the 
idea of holding bonds and cutting 
coupons during the war period and 
immediately thereafter. 

This awakening interest in the in- 
vestment markets has, however, been 
further developed by events of a 
purely modern character which have 
come into existence in recent years. 
One of these modern developments 
has been the growth of a nation-wide 
movement among corporations to sell 
their securities directly to employees 
and to consumers of their products. 


or bondholders. 

The outstanding exception in this 
country prior to the war was that of 
the United States Steel Corporation. 
This company began, more than 
twenty years ago, to offer its em- 
ployees common stock each year on 
some installment plan at a consider- 
able discount from the prevailing 
market price. In the earlier years 
this plan did not work very well 
simply because the Steel Corporation 
went through a period of relatively 
hard times and paid few or no divi- 


cases like that of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company, the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company, the Southern California 
Edison Company, the Philadelphia 
Rapid Transit Company, and others 
of this type. As a consequence of 
this tendency, millions of people in 
this country who had not the slightest 
conception ten years ago of what a 
security investment was, are now 
becoming actual investors. 

This development has _ been 
furthered by the policy adopted in 
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Fine Factories are Fine Monuments / 
: — but the public sees only your product. 


If you manufacture a packaged food product, make this test: Buy a 
package of your product from a dealer. Take it to your labora- 
tory for a comparison with the freshly made product. If there 
is the slightest deviation from the original goodness, you need a 
K. V. P. wrapper. America’s foremost food purveyors use K.V. P. 
Let us tell you who they are. Our Research Department will 
gladly advise how K. V. P. can serve you best. 


K. V. P. is a standard for quality on these papers: 


Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 

—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish, Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Water-marked 
and vegetable products. The only paper that is and can Glendale and Flivver—to meet all needsand prices. Ideal 
be washed after being manufactured. Genuine Vege- for letterheads, statements, typewriting, etc. Quality 
table Parchment never goes to pieces in water. Ledger and Writing Papers for every requirement. 
Waxed Paper Household Essentials 

Scientifically made for protection against deterioration Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, 
and contamination. Widely used for bread wrappers, Household Parchment Paper; all are economical, con- 
and for covering or lining cartons containing cereals, venient and essential in every home. Parchment Bond 
candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. It keeps Writing Paper in 2)4-lb. and 5-lb. packages for school, 
quality intact. home and office. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT Co., Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Not In Mortals to Command Success, 
put UWe'tL Do More- Desewe It” 
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recent years by corporations and by 
governments, of issuing bonds in 
small denominations. Prior to the 
war very few American corporations 
ever issued bonds in smaller denom- 
inations than $1,000. Nowadays a 
high percentage of the bond issues 
which are offered in the New York 
market are issued not only in $1,000 
denominations, but also in $500 
denominations and many in $100 
denominations. Nearly all of the 
foreign dollar loans which 
have been sold in this country 


vestors. A man must not assume 
that, because some gas company is 
offering to sell him a share of com- 
mon stock on an installment plan, he 
is necessarily getting a high grade 
investment. He may be getting a 
more or less speculative piece of 
paper. And the employee who takes 
stock from his employer ought to 
know something about the investment 
value of that stock before he con- 
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are not always wise nor is their judg- 
ment always of the best. They make 
mistakes of judgment and other mis- 
takes just as everybody does. To in- 
vest money on pure faith is always a 
speculation. Money should never be 
invested except on a basis of proved 
facts. 

The kind of education that the 
very small ‘investor needs is the same 
kind of education that the large in- 


sents to put his hard-earned savings 








since the war are issued in 
small as well as large dehom- 
inations. 

Thus, with this broad de- 
velopment in the investment 
markets, fields have been 
opened up which never be- 
fore existed for the average 
man with no capital what- 
ever. Nowadays almost any 
one can become an investor. 
A man can start with a $10 
bill. He can buy a $100 
bond or a $100 share of 
stock on the installment plan 
by paying $10 down and $10 
a month. He can thus begin 
to accumulate capital on a 
very low basis and if he is 
systematic and careful in the 
reinvestment of his interest 
or dividends, he can build 
up, in the course of years, a 
substantial reserve without 
feeling any real strain what- 
ever. 

It is often argued by these 
small investors that to try to 
diversify such small sums or 
to be satisfied with an invest- 
ment which shows only 5 or 
6 per cent. per annum, is not 
worth while, and, therefore, 
the tendency of this class of 
people is unusually pro- 
nounced in favor of taking a 
chance in a speculative pro- 
position. 

This is one reason why 
the get-rich-quick promoter 
finds this field very lucrative. 
It seems probable that of the 
enormous sums of money 
lost every year through wild- 
cat security buying, a large 
amount comes from these 
little investors. It is so easy 
for a man to be talked into 
risking a hundred dollars on 








Old Trouble-Wagons 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


Old trouble-wagons rattle down the 
roads, 

With surly drivers perched upon tHe 
loads 

Of tattlers’ tales, deceit and discontent, 

To be dispersed with mischievous intent! 


Old trouble-wagons rumble day and 
night 

To scatter poison seed and moral blight, 

On souls in sombre lodge or shining 
bower 

That they may irritations know each 
hour ! 


Old trouble-wagons jar the cottage door 
When children gayly play upon the floor, 
Who hush their merry laughter in alarm, 
As intuition warns of coming harm! 


Old trouble-wagons run in sun and 
showers 

As constantly as June unfolds her 
flowers, 

And dump their leprous litter in the laps 

Of over-burdened folk till they collapse! 


Old trouble-wagons creak around the 
earth 

And spirtle foulest filth on men of worth, 

Unloading wretchedness, despair and 
grief 

On tortured millions anxious for relief! 


Old trouble-wagons dread the calm do- 
main, 

In which the people smile and smile 
again, 

While warning sullen drivers at the 
gate, 

To skurry off an age or two, and wait! 














an oil stock or some other 
hole in the ground, with the 
idea that he will 
thousands. Consequently, 
ment education in this field is prob- 
ably more important than in any 
other. 

These many thousands of people 
who are what are known as “em- 
ployee investors” and “consumer in- 
vestors,” need guidance and educa- 
tion fully as much as do larger in- 


shortly make 
invest- 


into it. 
Of course, the wisely managed cor- 


vestor needs. He needs expert kriowl- 


edge of the things he is in- 
vesting in. Too often he 
thinks a thing is cheap be- 
cauSe its price is low. He is 
like ‘the woman who bought 
a -box of cigars for her hus- 
band at Christmas. The 
husband was accustomed to 
paying $10 a box for his 
favorite brand. His wife 
went into a cigar store and 
discovered a box of cigars 
just as large as those her 
husband smoked and to her 
eyes just as good looking, 
and they were only a dollar 
a box. Naturally when she 
presented these cigars to him 
she told him how clever she 
had been in buying them at 
a great bargain, having paid 
only one-tenth the price that 
he had been foolish enough 
to pay. 

There are investment 
bonds, as well as_ stocks, 
which could be classed as 
being made of the same kind 
of sweepings that went into 
these one-dollar cigars. I 
know of an instance where a 
small investor a couple of 
years ago noticed that Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan 4% 
per cent. bonds were selling 
on the Stock Exchange at 6. 
He figured that he could get 
about $1,700 worth of bonds 
for about $100 in cash. He 
bought the bonds which on 
their face were valued at 
$1,700 and paid about $100 
for them. He thought he 
had a bargain, but it was not 
long before he realized that 
he had paid a pretty high 
price for a whole lot of wall 
paper. 

In these days, with the 
very low denominations at 
which bonds of many types 
are issued, and with the low 
valuations of many no-par- 


value stocks of good quality, even the 





poration will not sell purely specula- 
tive or worthless securities to its own 
employees or to its own customers. 
To do this would be shortsighted and 
would do the management more harm 
in the long run than the effort would 
be worth. But managements of cor- 
porations, as experience has shown, 


smallest investor can start a syste- 
matic savings program with wide in- 
vestment diversification. Suppose 
a person expects to save only two or 
three hundred dollars a year. It is 
possible for that person to invest this 
small sum in half-a-dozen or more 
different enterprises. If, as is 
usually the case, he is buying securi- 
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STANDARD TRUCK BODIES 


Ford One Ton Truck Chassis with Standard 
Ford Stake Body and all steel closed cab. Sub- 
stantial construction, ample loading space. Racks 
may be removed to provide a flat platform. 




















Price 
Complete 
f.o.b. Detroit 






Quality, volume, and standardization — funda- 
mentals which have brought success in Ford 
manufacture —are carried out in the production 
of Ford truck bodies. 


These bodies are scientifically designed and well 
constructed. They offer the maximum carrying 
space consistent with one ton trucks. The trucks, 
equipped with standard bodies, may be purchased 
as complete units, or the bodies may be bought 
separately to replace other bodies in service that 
are inadequate. 


Sold by Authorized Ford Dealers 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit 


Transportation and Service Combined 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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ties on the installment plan, he can 
easily buy a number of issues with a 
few dollars a week. It may take him 
two or three years to pay in full for 
his investment, but it is much better 
for him to have several types of is- 
sues even in very small amount, 
rather than to put all his funds into 
one issue. 

In recent years there has begun to 
be developed in this country what are 
known as “Investment Trusts.” 
These Investment Trusts are devised 
primarily for the small investor. 
This system of investing small sums 
through Investment Trusts has been 
developed to a large degree in Europe 
during the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. In England alone there are 
hundreds of Investment Trusts, and 
the movement has expanded very 
widely in Holland, Belgium, France, 
and on the continent generally. 


Best Type of Investment Trust 


Where an Investment Trust is prop- 
erly controlled and well protected, it 
offers a genuine opportunity for a 
small investor to diversify his capital. 
But there are several types of these 
Trusts. The best type, without any 
question, is that where specific col- 
lateral is deposited with a trust com- 
pany back of the Trust Certificates 
or other securities issued and sold to 
the investor. When this specific col- 
lateral, which cannot be changed 
without liquidating the Trust, is 
placed behind the certificates which 
are issued, there can be no question 
as to the character of the security 
which the investor holds. Broad 
diversification is the main feature of 
value back of this scheme. It gives 
the investor an opportunity to diver- 
sify his capital without any expert 
knowledge or experience on his own 
part, and if the securities deposited 
are of the proper quality, he has little 
to fear in the way of loss. 

Naturally, however, the yield on an 
Investment Trust security is not 
likely to be quite so high as might be 
the case should the investor select his 
securities directly and do it with the 
best intelligence and best judgment. 
But the average small investor of this 
type cannot use the best intelligence 
always, and usually lacks any real 
experience whatever. 

It seems probable that this Invest- 
ment Trust movement which is now 
under way in this country, will grow 
rapidly during the coming years. It 
should be encouraged where it is 
developed by proper and _ safe 
methods. It offers a new opportun- 
ity for the small investor to place his 
capital at work in a strongly protected 
way and with an assured yield often 
well above the market money rate. 

What has been written in the fore- 
going should not be interpreted, how- 
ever, as indicating that the mission 
of the savings bank in this country is 


ce, ee 
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being curtailed. Savings banks are 
the best fields, without any question, 
for beginning the accumulation of in- 
vestment funds. It is always best 
for the average individual of small 
resources, who can save systematic- 
ally, to build up a moderate reserve 
in the savings bank. The savings 
bank, as organized under the laws of 
most of the states, is so well protected 
by legal restrictions that there is 
seldom, if ever, any danger of de- 
positors losing their money or run- 
ning any real risk whatever. I have 
always been a strong advocate of 
savings bank deposits for moderate 
savings, and it is only when one’s 
savings reach a point where obviously 
better results can be obtained by 
directly buying securities, that funds 
should be drawn out for investment. 

I know of many instances where 
people who have become quite opu- 
lent have continued to carry savings 
bank accounts. One of the custom- 
ary methods of a great many old- 
fashioned investors is systematically 
to make savings bank deposits which 
give them a yield, ordinarily, of about 
4 per cent. Such deposits are ac- 
cumulated until a balance of $1,000 
or $2,000 or $3,000 is reached, after 
which a portion of the balance is 
withdrawn and invested in good 
bonds. By this method one has 
always some free cash available for 
taking advantage of attractive in- 
vestment opportunities as they come 
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along, and further, always has cash 
available if needed for an emergency, 
which might not otherwise be secured 
without selling securities at a possible 
sacrifice. 

The man who puts money in a 
savings bank is investing in securities 
just as truly as is the man who 
directly buys securities. The savings 
bank itself buys securities and keeps 
its deposits at work under legal re- 
strictions in the investment fields. 
Savings banks do not operate in 
states like New York for profit. 
They are not stock corporations and 
do not pay dividends to stockholders. 
Whatever surplus they may have 
from year to year above expenses and 
what they pay out in interest, is put 
in a reserve for the depositors. A 
healthy savings bank, if it liquidates, 
will return its entire accumulated sur- 
plus to its depositors and thus, in the 
event of a bank going out of business, 
a depositor will sometimes find that 
he actually gets more than the regular 
rate which is currently paid to him. 

Of course, healthy savings banks 
do not often go out of business, but 
it is an added element of security for 
the depositor to have his pro rata 
interest in the accumulated surplis 
of the bank. 

This is the eighteenth of a@ series 
on the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article— 


“The Management of Investment 
Funds’—will appear in an early issue. 





Twelve Tips on Success and 
Happiness 
(Continued from page 587) 
when it is too late—when they 
are members of the “I-Wish-I-Had 
Club,” to which most of us belong 
at 50. 

Our English King Henry VII 
had his great chance when Co- 
lumbus paid him a visit. He had 
a chance that would have changed 
the history of the world. But he 
was in a hurry to go hunting and 


he had no time for Columbus. Con-_ 


sequently, America was discovered 
by Spain. 

Such great chances happen to 
all of us—Kings and common 
people alike. But when the knock 
comes at the door, we think it 
is only some one else coming to 
bother us. 

That is why it is one of the first 
duties, for every man who plans 
his life, to make up his mind as 
to what is important and what is 
not. 

We must not be overwhelmed 
nor beaten down by the rush of 
events. We must deal with them 
as they come. 

Life is partly self-control and 
partly self-expression. He that has 
both—each at the right time—w/fll 
be a happy and successful man. 


How to Kill a Wounded 
Customer 


When a customer comes in a 
shop with a complaint, he is 
Wounded. If you treat him rudely 
or suspiciously he is killed. 

Every retailer should know this 
fact and teach it to all his sales 
people—that a customer with a 
complaint must be treated with 
Extra courtesy and friendliness. 

A complaint-bringing customer 
is hurt. He needs “First Aid to 
the Injured.” 

He has already had one crack 
from your shop, or thinks he has. 
If you give him another crack, he 
is lost to you forever. 

A complaining customer is at the 
crossroads. Where he goes, de- 
pends on how you treat him. He 
will become either a dead cus- 
tomer or a live and loyal one. 

So, make sure that you have a 
Red Cross system in your firm, 
for the special treatment of wound- 
ed customers. Don’t knock them 
on the head, as most shops do, 
when they come in wounded.— 
The Efficiency Magazine. 


*x* * * 
Knowledge, when wisdom is too 
weak to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse, that 
throws its rider. 


—Francis Quarles. 
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distinct economic need in our financial structure.” 
12th Year 
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BENEFICIAL LOAN SYSTEM 


Fiscal Year Ending January 31 
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: Profit Sharing Certificates now have: 


(For each $1,000 invested) 
| 1. A Sound Bond (Par) 
2. $690 in Interest 
3. $430 in Profit Sharing 
4. 54 Quarterly Coupons yet to be paid 


5. 14 Years More of Profit Sharing 
(Payable as declared semi-annually) 





of security. 


broker specializing in this issue. 











The Largest Corporation of Its Kind in the World 


The Leader in One of the Most Important Branches of Banking 


Operating in an unusual field—Not an Industrial, Not a Public Utility, Not a Rail- 
road, but A FINANCE COMPANY. A Federal Reserve Bank report says: 


“Finance Companies supplement our commercial banking system and supply a 


Beneficial loan Society 


Largest Organization in the World Making Industrial Loans Only 


Over 7,200 investors throughout the country have a financial interest in this Corporation. 
Licensed by State Banking Departments in many States 
Operating a Chain of 80 Industrial Loan Offices 


| 1915 1919 1924 
Number of Offices Licensed - - - - - - - 6 17 80 
| Total of Loans Made - - - - - - += $264,319 $2,857,922 $13,303,675 


1925 Loan Business is Estimated at $16,000,000.00 
Amount Paid Bondholders $2,693,840.79 






ia 1914 1915 1916 I9IT 1918 1919 1920 192) 1922 1923 1924 1915 1919 1924 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1973 1924 


if The Society is prosperous and steadily growing under capable and progressive manage- 
I: ment. Its books are carefully audited periodically. Profits are shared with bondholders 
| —An Unusual Feature. Early holders of the 6% Debenture Gold Bonds carrying 


$1,000.00 
690.00 
430.00 
810.00 
$$$$$.$$ 


In addition to actual dollars received they have enjoyed peace of mind 
through 11 years of the most drastic economic changes and readjustments. 
It is impossible to estimate in cold dollars the value of this enviable feeling 


| Note: Persons interested in these bonds as an investment may obtain information from 
| their brokers. We shall be glad to assist by providing analysis of bonds and name of nearest 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 1400 MARKET ST., WILMINGTON, DEL. 


or Beneficial Operating Bureau, 135 Broadway, New York 
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The Teacher in Business 
By J. Milnor Dorey 


HE general sales manager 

of a large business once re- 

marked: “There is much in 
common between the 
and the teacher. The best sales- 
man is a teacher. He must study 
his customers and teach them to 
want his goods. He must adapt 
himself to each one. If he forces 
his sales, he loses out. On the 
other hand, the best teacher is a 
good salesman. He has a lot of 
difficult customers to handle. He 
must study them and shift his at- 
tack accordingly. He has to sell 
his personality, his knowledge 
every day. His pupils know if he 
is giving them shoddy goods, or 
if he doesn’t believe in them. lif 
he demands and bullies and forces 
his sales, he, too, loses out.” 

The business man was right. 
Much of the business of teaching 
is salesmanship, nothing more; and 
much of the business of selling is 
teaching, absolutely. The way to 
grasp and to apply this principle 
is to investigate and comprehend 
modern methods of teaching. 

Old methods of teaching, like 
old-fashioned salesmanship, are 
passé. The teacher to-day does 
not bully and demand and fight to 
get results. He does not pose or 
try to impress his pupils with his 
vast amount of learning. Neither 
does a modern salesman, for that 
matter. Competition, a _ larger 
civic sense, and the need of person- 
al service have reformed both. 

Scholarship is still the funda- 
mental requisite of the teacher. 
His pupils may know nothing 
about any given subject, but they 
are quick to detect the hypocrite 
or the faker. 

In like manner sound scholar- 
ship—knowledge of his goods— 
is the fundamental requisite of the 
salesman. The salesman who is 
never sure, who quotes approx- 
imately, who talks vaguely of 
quality and quantity, who corrects 
his statements on discounts, who 
has the habit of saying “I’m not 
sure, but I’ll look it up,” never 
sells his goods or inspires confi- 
dence. 

But knowledge of subject mat- 
ter, of goods alone, does not make 
a good teacher or salesman. The 
teacher must make pupils want to 
learn, must make them _ love 
knowledge. The salesman must 
make customers want to buy, to 
have a real desire for the goods. 

But the best salesman does not 
try to sell a man what he doesn’t 
want. He may direct choice, clar- 
ify values, or create a sense of dis- 
crimination, but he never forces 


salesman 


sales or works off goods. Neither 
does the teacher. He studies his 
pupils as the salesman must study 
his customers. He draws out their 
quality, their bent, inclinations, 
needs. He fits what he has to 
offer to that desire and need. He 
is a student of human nature first. 
Always in the end both teacher 
and salesman fill that want, create 
a desire for more, and beget a 
pleased, satisfied state of mind. 
Many a distracted teacher 
knows an eternal round of petty 
disciplines, problems of inattentive 
and mischievous pupils, inward 
fears and misgivings as each new 
day rolls round—and all because 
of shabby and ineffective teaching. 
Such a teacher does not have the 
respect of his pupils and can get 
work out of them only by the 
crudest and most drastic of meth- 
ods, methods which, in the final 
analysis, never produce “satisfied 
customers.” “Satisfied customers” 
come back for more. They want 
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other things. They ask questions. 
They want to discuss their prob- 
lems and ask for help. They “hang 
around.” And they stay put, be- 
cause in the fine exchange of per- 
sonality a mutual regard and con- 
fidence exists that remains. Tact, 
patience, sympathy, goodwill, 
knowledge of psychology, a sense 
of humor, an instinct for service- 
these are the charms for “satisfied 
customers.” 

Many business men know detail 
but little of its significance when 
applied to mass knowledge or 
human nature. They are ignorant 
of the economic and social prin- 
c‘ples back of the particular fact 
or process in which the teacher is 
grounded. They are inclined to 
substitute efficiency for  intelli- 
gence; and material success for 
capacity, taste and power. 

But the teacher, once he has 
articulated in the world of affairs 
and has sluffed off his proverbial 
idiosyncrasies, may bring notable 
contributions to business success. 
At least it is a well-known fact 
that many captains of industry 
have once been humble school 
teachers. 


Potato Hill Pot Shots 


OM REED, when speaker of 

the house of representa- 

tives said: “Whenever I 
walk through the streets of New 
York and look at the brownstone 
fronts, my gorge rises..... When 
I feel that way, I know what the 
feeling is. It is good, honest, high- 
minded envy. When some other 
gentlemen have that same feeling, 
they think it is political economy.” 
ere During his active life, Tom 
Reed was a particularly sensible 
man. And here is some of his sense 
floating around to bless the world 
long after his death. A really 
good example of sense lives a Jong 


time, while folly disappears as. 


does the wind. Occasionally there 
is a burst of folly, as there is oc- 
casionally a heavy and destructive 
wind, but sense continues steadily 
through the ages. In spite of 
man’s tendency toward folly, how 
he preserves and respects the oc- 
casional bits of sense!..... A fine 
expression is “good, honest, high- 
minded envy.” 
* * * 

The greatest sermon. ever 
preached, the greatest philosophy, 
was reduced to four words: Be- 
have, and work hard. 

x * * 


People talk too much, and thus 
display ignorance, waste much 
valuable time, and express many 
mean and unfair opinions. A man 
(he happens to be President) de- 


cided to quit the foolish habit. Do 
we commend him for his dignified 
silence? On the contrary, we 
abuse him. . . . Here is some of 
the abuse: A woman was to be a 
guest at the White House table, 
and scheduled to sit next to the 
President. She made a wager with 
a friend that she would make Mr. 
Coolidge talk. She tried her best, 
and failed. Then she appealed to 
the President, and told him of the 
wager. “Well,” Mr. Coolidge said, 
“you lose.” 
x * x 

I do not greatly care for the 
one man strutting at the top, but 
sincerely admire the millions doing 
very well a little lower down. The 
number of men who get along well 
enough, in spite of falling hair, and 
other human ills, is enormous. 

* ¢* + 

What is your greatest fault? 
Mine is that I put off until to-mor- 
row that which I should do to- 
day. And I find a very old maxim 
about this fault: it seems to have 
been common a long time ago. 


x * * 

Law and custom have both de- 
cided that men and women of a 
certain age are too young to mar- 
ry.... There should be an agreed 
age, also, when men and women 
are too old to marry. The old 
should be protected, not laughed 
at, as is our way.—Ed. Howe’s 
Monthly. 
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The MAN 


Who Took 





THE SALES MANAGER Of a mid-west concern learned 
of a large order about to be placed by a firm situ- 
ated hundreds of miles away. He knew that others 
were after the deal and feared it would be closed 
before his representative could arrive. He called 
the firm on the long distance telephone to ask 
them to hold the order until he could send a sales- 


man. It wasn't necessary. He got the order himself, then and there. 


TuHousaNps of other salesmen and sales 
executives are finding that the worry, ex- 
pense and delay of a personal trip can be 
saved, in many cases, by using the tele- 
phone. A long distance call is the com- 
fortable, inexpensive way to go. It inspires 
confidence—it is evidence of a desire to 
serve. The saving in dollars of the long 
distance telephone to the business men of 
America amounts to millions annually. 


Do you in your daily business turn to. 


the Long Distance telephone only in an 
emergency, or as a dependable conserver 
of time? It will serve you in buying, 


making appointments, straightening out 


collections, meeting customers and pros- 
pects, making sales, and in many other 
ways. One concern has six regular tele- 
phone salesmen, who average $27,135 in 
sales each working day. 


The Commercial Department of the 
Bell company in your city will gladly 
show you, free, numerous ways in which 
the long distance telephone can serve your 
business. In the meantime, put Long Dis- 
tance to work. It will serve you in distant 
states and cities just as it now serves you 
locally. The telephone on your desk will 
reach whatever man or concern you 
want, now. Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 
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Why Economists Blink at 
Kohler Model Community 
Factory 


(Continued from page 590) 


every one turns out for a lark, and 
Sousa’s Band entertains with its 
music. 

Of course, all the members of 
the, organization do not live in 
the village, but all of them take 
part in one or more of these activ- 
ities. The manner of recreation 
in Kohler makes one blink just a 
trifle; it obtains something like 
the attention given it in univer- 
sities and colleges and yet, instead 
of depreciating the work done, 
Kohler products testify that rec- 
reation means higher quality work. 


A Monthly House Organ 


All these activities forming an 
integral part of Kohler factory and 
community life are further stim- 
ulated and co-ordinated by a 
monthly house organ, “Kohler of 
Kohler News,’ which is sent to 
every member of the organization 
and not only contains items deal- 
ing with the success of products 
in South Africa or Alaska, but 
is chock-full of news items about 
the men, their families, their chil- 
dren, and about the progress made 
in civic life. Contests are an- 
nounced, the work of the Benefit 
Association, and the winning pic- 
tures in the Camera Club contest 
are printed monthly, and when the 
big event is a field day, or a com- 
munity fair, or something similar, 
the entire issue is devoted to that 
feature. Twenty-four pages is the 
usual run of this little magazine 
and every page is as interesting as 
a story-book. 

Now turn to the village itself 
and ride over it in an airplane. The 
town-site is on the high banks of 
the Sheboygan river which winds 
and twists along in an “S” curve, 
leaving the factory and the town 
on a peninsula so that the river is 
never far away at any time. Ra- 





vines slope down to the stream, 
and streets follow the curves of 
the ravines in picturesque and 
natural manner; the town seems 
to have grown naturally along 
these ravines rather than to have 
followed the dictates of a blue 
print. Green trees, woodlands, the 
river, the rifle range beyond, the 
toboggan slide, the parks, blue sky 
overhead, houses surrounded with 
trees, shrubs, vines; this is the 
community factory of Kohler, and 
resembles more than anything 
else a high class residential suburb. 

Yet a difference appears as one 
walks through the streets. The 
center of the town is High Street 
which divides the industrial sec- 
tion and the residential section, 
and is a wide avenue with trees 
planted down the center. Westward 
from this parkway, streets curve 
or run straight but everywhere 
the houses are attractive, and al- 
though the architecture in certain 
areas may be similar there is no 
duplication or monotony of any 
kind. That is because every house 
constructed must be passed upon 
and approved by the architects. 
In Winter the green of evergreens 
and the red of shrubs lend color 
to th@ home places, and in sum- 
mer there are flowers of all kinds, 
rich colors, shrubs, vines draping 
the walls and windows, arbors, 
trellises, all making this a cool and 
beautiful village. A competition 
is held every year and prizes are 
awarded to the best kept homes 
of one, two, and three years’ stand- 
ing. Last year the first prize home 
was that of a worker in the shops, 
John Primozic. 


Houses Sold at Cost 

Nearly all of the houses are 
built by the Kohler Improvement 
Company, a non-profit-making in- 
dependent organization, whose of- 
ficers, with the exception of the 
secretary, serve gratis. The im- 
provement company builds and 
sells houses to members of the 
Kohler organization at cost, and 
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by purchasing lumber and supplies 
in quantity lots, and by routing 
the crews from house to house 
saves a great deal of money. Lots 
may be purchased independently 
and the house constructed by the 
owner as he pleases, providing the 
external plans are _ acceptable. 
Houses have ranged in cost from 
three thousand to ten thousand 
dollars; all land is owned by the 
company and speculation is there- 
by eliminated. The present price 
of lots is $400, which includes 
water, paving, and sewers. The 
Building and Loan Association of 
Kohler helps finance a purchase 
when necessary. 


Club Home for Single Men 


However, workers with families 
are not the only ones who find 
the village attractive; facing High 
Street and set in a background 
of trees, vines and shrubs is the 
American Club, containing 250 
rooms where single men may 
find a home. It has an auditorium, 
dining rooms, billiard rooms and 
bowling alleys, reading and smok- 
ing rooms, and sun parlors, and 
all privileges of the club together 
with board, room, and laundry 
are furnished at $40 a month. This 
club centers the activities of the 
town and provides the place for 
meetings of all kinds, banquets, 
and dramatic and musical enter- 
tainments. Excellent meals are 
served to members of the Kohler 
organization at from 27 to 29 
cents each. 

The school building in the heart 
of the village has several acres of 
playground. A stone’s throw dis- 
tant is Ravine Park which con- 
tains eleven acres, and extends 
from a natural amphitheater, built 
in the open and equipped with 
band platform and all accessories 
for outdoor meetings, to the river 
a quarter of a mile away where 
more parks are already being 
planned. The park system is so 
arranged that a short walk from 

















The Kohler “American Club” for unmarried men. 
and laundry, are furnished at $40 a month. 
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Last year “Old Betsy,” the veteran Pierce- 
Arrow truck, now 14 years old, had run 
about 200,000 miles and had hauled a 
million tons of material for J. P. Holland of 
San Francisco. 


Since then “Old Betsy” has added another 
year to her long and useful life and is still 
on the job every day! 


In a recent letter Mr. Holland said, “I am 
pleased to say that Betsy is still running and 
bringing a profit. I have 14 Pierce-Arrow 
trucks.” 


Such performance cannot go unnoticed. It 
typifies the experience of Pierce-Arrow own- 
ers and illustrates that Pierce-Arrow trucks 
earn more because they do more. 

Let the nearest Pierce-Arrow representa- 
tive discuss motor trucks with you from the 
standpoint of a long-time, profitable invest- 
ment. 


$ and up for chassis. Sizes: 
335 2, 3, 4, 5 and 7% tons 
f. o. b. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Six-cylinder Motor Bus prices upon application 
Terms if desired 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 





a 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


When in Buffalo, visit the Pierce- Arrow 
factory. Capable guides will show you how 
Pierce-Arrow trucks and busses are built 


1erce 
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dren find the parks regions of 
enchantment, and grown-ups 


gathered there for a festival day 
remind one of the circus crowds. 

Wherever one goes in Kohler 
he finds an atmosphere of genial 
co-operation and friendly interest, 
a suggestion in town and estab- 
lishment more like the camaraderie 
found in our centers of learning. 
The joys of college life with all 
their glamour, romance and hap- 
piness have made a home in Koh- 
ler; cares and worries seem never 
to appear, yet the clean white ware 
and the compact little electrical 
generator packages move out in 
a steady line to all corners of the 
earth. Work is like a game here, 
the atmosphere seems to throb 
with the movements of full and 
growing life. 

If I hadn’t spent several days 
in Kohler rambling about the 
town and factory, and talking with 
the members of the organization, 
I should find it hard to believe, 
because it is too perfect. Whoever 
believed in the existence of a model 
factory, a model town, and a model 
community life! But Kohler is 
one of those stubborn facts of 
American industry and ingenuity 
and vision. It is new but it is grow- 
ing, and in a few years its popu- 
lation will double. In it men and 
women are learning better living 
and self-expression, and whatever 
we do we must watch it. Kohler 
of Kohler has accomplished the 
things that can’t be done, but dur- 
ing the next decade it will do more 
surprising things, and after that 
If we have more community 
factories like this, America will 
have no cause to worry about its 
future citizens. 








Would you hire yourself for 
your present job if you were the 
boss ?—Exchange. 


* * x 


If I have done the public any 
service, it is due to patient thought. 
—Sir Isaac Newton. 


+. ok 


The tendency to persevere, to 
persist in spite of hindrances, dis- 
couragements, and impossibilities 
—it is this that in all things dis- 
tinguishes the strong soul from 
the weak.—Thomas Carlyle. 


* * * 


When the judgment is weak 
-he prejudice is strong—Kane 
O’Hara. 


* * * 


A helping word to one in 
trouble is often like a switch on 
a railroad-track—an inch between 
wreck and smooth-rolling pros- 
perity—H. W. Beecher. 
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Why Foundation Company 
Wins Where Others Fail 


(Continued from page 586) 


ment that ‘he plays square, though.’ 
We don’t want slave drivers, of 
course. They are not needed when 
the men in the ranks believe they 
are getting a square deal. And 
that’s the important thing. 

“A check-up by subordinates 
will always furnish information 
about a man that his fellows of 
equal rank, and his superiors, have 
never been able to get otherwise. 
We all have our little human frail- 
ties, of course, and we do not mean 
merely to list a man’s petty faults. 
What we are after is a cross sec- 
tion of how he acts when he is 


far away from the eye of his own 
boss. 


“The system has developed an 
esprit de corps that I believe is as 
fine and far-reaching as anything 
in industry. We are doing work 
now in fourteen foreign countries. 
Contractors always are fearful of 
foreign contracts because of the 
possibility that the man who starts 
the job will get disgusted with the 
loneliness, chuck it up and come 
home. But that never bothers us, 
for the team spirit is so strong in 
the organization that none of our 
engineers would be able to face 
his fellows again if he ‘ran out’ as 
they would put it.” 

Mr. Doty put himself through 
the same series of tests that he 
now demands of his engineers. He 
was born January 15, 1879, at To- 
ronto, and went to the public 
schools. At sixteen or thereabouts 
he became an apprentice to a 
machinist and learned the trade. 
But it didn’t take him long to dis- 
cover that the opportunities in 
machinery went to the man with 
the technically trained mind. Ac- 
cordingly he went to night school 
to prepare for Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, which he entered 
at nineteen, graduating in 1902, 
with the degree of Civil Engineer; 
Incidentally, his graduation thesis 
on economic railroading won him 
the coveted McDonald prize. 

In 1903 Mr. Doty joined the 
Foundation Company as a junior 
engineer, and four years later his 
ability had earned him promotion 
to the post of assistant chief engin- 
eer. He held that until 1911, when 
he was made a director of the 
company in addition. In 1913 he 
became first vice-president and 
general manager of the Founda- 
tion Company, Ltd., of Canada. 
One year later he was brought 
back to New York with the same 
titles in the parent company, and 
in 1918 he was elected president 
when Mr. Remington became 
chairman of the board. 
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Mr. Doty is now active in all the 
company’s associates and subsid- 
iaries—the Foundation Company, 
Ltd., of England, the Foundation 
Company, Ltd., of Canada, the 
Foundation Oven Company, th« 
Canadian Foreign Investment Cor- 
poration, and others. He is a mem- 
ber of nearly all the important 
technical societies in this and sev- 
eral other countries. 

At the time I saw him he had 
returned on a Thursday from a 
trip to England on a secret mission 
and was to sail the following 
Thursday for Peru. He had been 
away from his office for six weeks 
and expected to be gone another 
two months. All the reports on 
jobs all over the world that had 
not been cabled to him were on 
his desk. He was packing two 
months’ work into a few days, and 
doing it without a sign of excite- 
ment. And one reason for that 
was the system he has developed 
of personal responsibility among 
his men, coupled with simplified 
reporting to show not only the 
progress of each job, but the cost 
figures. 

“We don’t lock our cost figures 
in the safe, after the old-fashioned 
method,” Mr. Doty laughed. “What 
it costs us for every step of a job 
is no secret to the youngest engi- 
neer. What is costs for the part of 
the work directly under his super- 
vision is the first and most im- 
portant part of his job. We try to 
train men to know. Failures of 
contracting firms are like any other 
failures, financial or physical. They 
occur only when there has been 
either a lack of knowledge or a lack 
of judgment—or both.” 





Success in life is a matter not 
so much of talent and opportunity 
as of concentration and persever- 
ance.— Wendle. 

x * * 


It takes forty-seven muscles of 
the face to make a frown and 
thirteen to make a smile. Why 
work overtime.—Roos Chain. 

* * x 


Self-Help is the most depend- 
able help that a man can have, 
and in order to get this great 
force working with you and for 
you, it is absolutely necessary that 
you first have your own self- 
approval. How can a man expect 
to achieve while he is doing slip- 
shod work and only half-hearted- 
ly tries. Such a man cannot com- 
mand his own self-approval. Nat- 


urally he cannot help himself 
much.—The Silent Partner. 
*x* * * 


They who give have all things; 
they who withhold have nothing.— 
Hindu Proverb. 
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Why Did This Ma 
“Ample and accurate information is the best step 
toward success for every one.” 


So wrote James J. Hill, directly 
from his own vast experience. 


The first step in each of his ven- 
tures was careful study and, if facts 


Facts and Methods 


Kardex Institute specialists keep you 
abreast of advances in business informa- 
tion and business management methods. 
Increase the profit making power of 
your business by using their researches. 
Kardex Institute is organized to serve 


as your individual research depart- 


ment, 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


10 E. 44th St., 
LONDON - PARIS - 


650 Kardex Bldg., 
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were not available, painstaking orig- 
inal investigation—then, certain of - 
his methods for creating traffic, he 
organized his railways and shipping. 


In Today’s Business 


Concise weekly bulletins keep you in 
touch with the foremost business thought. 
The Institute Staff is available to mem- 
bers for consultation on individual busi- 
ness problems. 
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cA Lik - Saver for Bua acinces CYNen 


O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 














| Labor and Wages 


es decreased 1.1 per 
cent in manufacturing industries of 
the United States in June, as compared 
with May, the Department of Labor re- 
ports. Aggregate earnings of employees 
decreased 3.1 per cent. and per capita earn- 
ings decreased 2.1 per cent. These are the 
most marked decreases shown in any one 
month since July, 1924, and are due chiefly 
to curtailment in the automobile, boot 
and shoe, cotton goods and iron and steel 
industries. 

A sweeping reduction of 10 per cent. in 
the wages of textile workers in some of 
the largest mills in the Lawrence, Mass., 
district was announced. The reduction was 
necessary, it was explained, owing to busi- 
ness conditions. Because of the long 
periods of idleness for many workers, 
union objections to the reduction is not be- 
lieved likely. Mill men intimated that 
the mills would go on a full time basis 
with the reduction in force. Wages of 
workers in the Akron Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber plants were reduced from 5 to 
10 per cent. due to the uncertainties of 
the crude rubber situation. Other rubber 
companies are expected to make similar 
cuts. 

Of special significance is the announce- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey that it has established an eight- 
hour workday in the producing fields. A 
twelve-hour day had been in effect in the 
midcontinent field and other prominent 
fields since the first oil well was drilled 
sixty-six years ago. The new schedule will 
give the workers only $2 a day less for 
eight hours than they received for twelve. 
This is a step which has long been ad- 
vocaed by Forses and it is hoped that 
other oil companies and other industries 
will follow the example of this progres- 
sive corporation. “Eventually, why not 
now?” is a slogan that would seem to fit 
the situation. 

Will there be a coal strike on Septem- 
ber 1? If the anthracite operators and 
the miners fail to agree on terms for a 
new contract to take the place of the one 
which expires on August 31, the Govern- 
ment is prepared to cope with the situa- 
tion, according to Secretary of Labor 
Davis. The first step, it is said, will be 














utility, automotive, 


to call representatives of both sides to the 
Summer White House. The president, 
while powerless to adopt drastic steps, such 
as seizure of the mines, will rely upon the 
influence of his office on public opinion to 
force an adjustment in the interest of the 
coal consuming public. 

An agreement was signed between off- 
cials of the plasterers’ union and a group 
of building contractors whereby the con- 
tractors pledge themselves to employ mem- 
bers of the union on all their work 
throughout the country, pending arbitra- 
tion of the disputes between the plaster- 
ers’ and the bricklayers’ unions. 

The report of Governor Smith’s Ad- 
visory Commission which for more than 
a year had under advisement the demands 
of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ Union and the counter demands 
of the three employers’ associations récom- 
mends in its report an increase of $2 a 
week in wages, but refuses 36,000 cloak 
and suit workers in the shops of New 
York thirty-two weeks’ guaranteed employ- 
ment. The demands of the manufactur- 
ers and jobbers for piecework and the right 
to discharge employees without cause are 
denied, as is the union’s demand for a 
limit upon the number of contractors each 
employer may use. The report recom- 
mends that existing contracts be con- 
tinued for one year and that solution of 
the more difficult issues between the union 
and the employees be postponed for that 
period. 
report will be voted upon by the organi- 
zations affected. 
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UBBER continues to make the out- 

standing price gains in the commodity 
markets, the latest advance of the spot 
quotation carrying it to $1.22 per pound, or 
$1 above the level of last November. Tire 
makers have been announcing successive 
advances in shoe and inner tube prices 
in an effort to keep up with the soaring 
cost of raw material. 

Next to rubber, oil has been the strong- 
est commodity, with advances ranging 
from nine to sixty-eight cents a barrel put 
into effect in the Salt Creek fields in Wy- 
oming, the northern fields of Texas, and 














Acceptance or rejection of the. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
“Railway Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, 
J. G. Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


“National Petroleum News”; 


painstakingly compiled, 


the Sunburst field of Canada. 
also been raised 
kansas. 

Copper is showing a slight tendency to 
join the procession of rising commodities, 
getting up about a half-cent a pound, to 
around 14% cents. But demand has not 
been particularly active, consumers being 
inclined to hold off until pressing needs 
force them into the market. Surplus stocks 
of copper have declined sharply, and any 
real buying movement would likely result 
in a real spurt in prices. 

The recent downward trend in whole- 
sale prices was reversed in June. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has announced 
an index number of 157.4 for June, against 
155.2 for May, and 156.2 for April. 

Beef steers and hogs have recently sold at 
the highest prices since 1920, and food prices 
in general have advanced, the Department 
of Labor index showing an increase of 
more than 2 per cent. in the retail cost 
of food in June, as compared with May, 
1925. 


Prices have 
in Louisiana and Ar- 








Shipping and Trade 




















A FAVORABLE balance of $1,042,681,- 

498 resulted from the foreign trade of 
the United States for the fiscal year ended 
June 30. Exports were valued at $4,857,- 
654,344 and imports at $3,824,972,847. For 
June the figures showed an exact balance, 
both exports and imports being $326,000,- 
000. 

In making a bid of $1,706,000 for 200 
Shipping Board vessels which have been 
placed upon the market by the Govern- 
ment, Henry Ford, one of the twenty- 
eight to submit bids, has provoked another 
flare-up in the board’s affairs that may 
have to be referred to President Coolidge 
for settlement. Mr. Ford’s bid, which is 
the highest of the group that will have 
consideration when the time comes to make 
an award, is one of the twenty-eight new 
proposals submitted as a result of the fail- 
ure of the board to sell the ships to the 
Boston Iron and Metal Company, although 
recommended to do so by President Palmer 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, who 
was recently given complete supervision of 
the sale of Government ships. 

President Palmer served notice on the 
managing operators of Government steam- 
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ship services that he is prepared to con- 
duct an active campaign for the sale of 
Shipping Board lines and that they must 
be prepared to buy the services they oper- 
ate or run the risk of seeing them sold to 
others. 
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Railroads 


| Ppetersesy of revenue freight on the 
railroads of the United States during 
the first six months this year was the 
greatest on record for any corresponding 
period. The total for the period from 
January 1 to July 4, inclusive, was 25,162,- 
080 cars. This exceeded by 306,496 cars 
the previous high record for that period, 
made in 1923, and by 1,219,024 cars the 
total for the same period in 1924. 

An inquiry into the country’s railroad 
freight rate structure, as authorized by 
the Hoch-Smith resolution passed at the 
last session of Congress, will be begun by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
a public hearing to be opened in Chicago 
on September 1. At this hearing, which 
will be directed by Chairman Atchison, 
testimony will be taken from the repre- 
sentatives of seventy or more carriers in 
Western territory which are _ seeking 


re 








—_ 


authority to increase revenues. The com- 
mission will seek information from the 
public at large, as well as from carriers, 
shippers and all public authorities con- 
cerned. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has resumed its hearings on the proposed 
Nickel Plate merger. Final action, how- 
ever, is precluded by the decision of the 
commission to adjourn for the Summer on 
July 29. The hearings will continue be- 
fore a sub-division. 

Seventeen corporations operating plants 
for the rebuilding of freight cars have filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a protest against the commission’s “en- 
couragement” of manufacturing by rail- 
roads. They charge that because a rail- 
road can assure work for its own shops 
and force a monopoly of its own work a 
situation results which eliminates competi- 
tion and does not encourage economy. 

A resumption of equipment buying is 
noted. The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
placed an order for 267 passenger cars, 
while the Great Northern, Texas Pacific, 
Canadian Pacific and several other roads 
are contemplating large purchases. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad is planning 
the construction in Newark, at a cost of 
$12,500,000, of one large station to take 
the place of the four stations now in use. 
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| Money and Banking | 


Federal Reserve System 
(00C omitted) 

















2 wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Gold Reserve ...... $2,790,601 $2,785,562 $3,160,550 
Bills Discounted ... 454,739 511,625 305,243 
Earn. Assets ...... 1,043,295 1,127,040 810,495 
mores in Cir. ..... 1,626,971 1,653,006 1,812,712 
Deposits Saeweasuales 2,231,702 2,252,385 2,144,005 
MNENEE suceceucchndden 76.1% 74.9% 82.6% 


C ALL money has dropped from the 
recent high rate of 6 per cent., 
caused by preparations for mid-year in- 
terest and dividend disbursements, to 3% 
per cent. and has recently ruled around 
334 per cent., although speculative deal- 
ings have increased. Time money is firm, 
at 334 to 4 per cent. for sixty and ninety 
day money, and 4 to 4% per cent. for four, 
five and six months. Commercial paper 
remains unchanged at 334 to 4% per cent., 
according to names and maturity. 

The most important of recent borrow- 
ings was the $75,000,000 loan to Australia, 
consisting of 30-year 5 per cent. gold bonds 
offered by J. P. Morgan & Co. at 99%, 
and sold in one hour. Total subscriptions 
amounted to two and one-half times the 
issue. The prompt absorption of this loan 
seems likely to encourage other offerings 
of British colonials. 
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Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Mail Coupon 


now—for | 


HIS is an offer to executives and 
owners of progressive businesses. 


It is made to show a new way to build 
those businesses bigger. A way that is 
today used by thousands of the biggest 
industrials, banks, manufacturers and 
business houses all over the country. 
Firms like Standard Oil, Henry Ford, 
Boulevard Bridge Bank, Brown Shoe 


Company—to mention but a few. 


We will send to any responsible per- 
son a beautiful sample of the new 
Autopoint Pencil. ‘The nationally adver- 
tised mechanical pencil that is attracting 
so much attention, everywhere. Thou- 
sands of firms have equipped their offices 
throughout with Autopoint, thus mak- 
ing big savings yearly over wood pencils. 

And thousands and thousands of 
businesses use Autopoint to BUILD 
business, by giving ho to customers, 

or ag Segflingge on 
with their own name 
or with the name of 
the person who gets it. 

Thus there is a con- 
stant reminder of you, 
or your firm, in these 









**The Better 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good servicé 


FREE 
TO EXECUTIVES: 
Beautiful 
Sample Autopoint Pencil 


‘Autopoint Pencil 


and learn of this attractive new way 
to make YOUR business bigger. Used 
by thousands today 


people’s ets, on their desks, all the 
time. A handsome, perfected pencil that 
they like and respect, because they know 
it is the best that the world offers. 


Autopoint Pencils are made of Bake- 
lite, the finest substance in the world 
that a pencil can be made of. Handsome, 
ye ay they cannot burn or scratch 
or mar. Autopoint is simple, too, un- 
like other pencils. It cannot jam or 
break, there are but two movable parts. 
Every AUTOPOINT is unqualifiedly 
guaranteed. 


They come in a wide range of styles 
and models, in all colors. Autopoint 
leads are the finest you can get—they 
come in every degree of hardness or 
softness and in all colors. Once you 
have used an Autopoint, all other pen- 
cils fail to satisfy. 


Mail the coupon now, attached to 
your letterhead, and your name, and 
position with the firm. Do not delay, 
this may be the important turning 
point of sales. ACT NOW! 


' AUTOPOINT COMPANY F. M. 8-1-25 


I 4619 Ravenwood Avenue, Chicago 


i 
f 
i 
! Without obligation, please rush sample Autopoint : 
Pencil, your business -building gift proposition, 4 

| Prices of pencils and stamping and full informa- 4 
j tion. I enclose business card or letterhead. 1 
i 

t 
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Estimates now place the total foreign 
investments of American investors at $9,- 
500,000,000. The par value of foreign 
securities publicly offered in the United 
States during the first six month of 1925 
amounted to $551,591,000, as compared with 
$379,700,000 for the corresponding period 
of last year, according to Theodore R. 
Goldsmith of the Finance and Investment 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
The amount of new capital, arrived at by 
deducting refunding issues from the total, 
amounted to $437,266,000, or more than 
double that for the first six months of 1924, 
The total for the last half of 1924 was 
$830,087,000, of which $652,087,000 repre- 
sented new capital. 

Total domestic corporate financing for 
the first half of 1925 is estimated at $2,- 
762,025,795, which compares with $2,064, 
372,690 in the first half of 1924, and is 
a new high record. Of the new obliga- 
tions sold, about 15 per cent. was for re- 
funding purposes. 

Record bank clearings for the month of 
June are revealed by the final figures for 
the United States. The total was $43,150,- 
263,754, which exceeded by 3.2 per cent. the 
return for the previous month, and was 
19.7 per cent. larger than for June, 1924. 

The latest quarterly membership report 
of the Federal Reserve Board shows that 
the system suffered a net loss of fifty-six 
members during the first three months of 
1925. There were fifty-five additions and 
111 losses, and of the losses twenty-seven 
were the result of mergers between mem- 
ber banks. 











[ Washington | 





ONGRESS at its last session enacted 

a law to confer diplomatic status on 
American customs officials operating in 
foreign countries. As such a status would 
release those officials from the duties of 
ordinary citizens or visitors, the European 
governments have refused to accept the 
measure. Last among them, Great Britain 
has advised Washington that the desired 
status cannot be conferred except by an 
act of Parliament but that all necessary 
assistance will be rendered American cus- 
toms officials to facilitate their functions 
and investigations. 

Income tax collections, on June 30, were 
$1,761,681,684, which is $101,681,461 higher 
than had been estimated for the Treasury 
budget. Miscellaneous taxes amounted 
to $822,329,205, while the estimate was 
$826,325,000. Income taxes had been es- 
timated at $670,000,000 from individuals, 
$850,000,000 from corporations, and $140,- 
000,000 from back taxes. It will not be 
made known till August under which of 
these heads the collections exceeded the 
estimates most. In the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1924, the income tax collections 
were $80,077,675 greater than this year, 
and the miscellaneous taxes were $954,419,- 
940, or $131,090,735 higher than this year. 

Representative Bacon of New York and 
a number of other Republican leaders 
have declared that they will offer a bill 
for the abolition of the Shipping Board 
at the December session of the House, 
with transfer of all the Government ship- 
ping property to the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation functioning as a bureau in 
the Department of Commerce. The de- 
sire for a change is associated with the 
conflict between President Palmer of the 
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Fleet Corporation and Chairman O’Con- 
nor of the Shipping Board in a recent at- 
tempt to sell 200 of the Government ves- 
sels to private bidders. Mr. Palmer’s de- 
cision to award the vessels to the Boston 
Iron and Metals Company of Baltimore on 
their bid of $1,370,000 was turned down, 
contrary to the suggestion from President 
Coolidge to accord the right of decision 
to Mr. Palmer. Later a bid said to ex- 
ceed $1,700,000 has been received from 
Henry Ford, and a decision on this bid, 
as well as the previous bids, was expected 
to be reached by the board July 21. 

Postmaster General New foresees a de- 
ficit of $40,000,000 in postal revenues for 
the year ending June 30, 1926. The ex- 
pected result is ascribed to the recently 
enacted legislation increasing the wages of 
postal employees and making changes in 
the rates for various classes of mail. The 
increased revenue expected from the new 
rates has been only half realized. For 
the past year the deficit was $23,000,000, 
and for 1923 it was $12,000,000. The raise 
of wages: amounts to a total of about 
$68,000,000. 


| Cotton and Grain 


OTTON options recovered all the 

less which followed the first July 
Government condition and acreage report, 
and what was regarded as a bearish June 
consumption report was actually followed ° 
by a sizable bulge in quotations when 
shorts covered on the failure of the market 
to register depression. 

The Bureau report showed a total of 
493,765 bales of lint and 60,577 bales of 
linters consumed during June, against 531,- 
471 of lint and 61,187 of linters in 
May of this year, and 350,021 of lint and 
40,016 of linters in June last year. Cot- 
ton spindles active during June numbered 
32,309,896, against 33,147,632 in May this 
year, and 29,219,484 in June, 1924. 

Wheat options have recovered sharply 
from around the $1.40 level to around 
$1.60, with subsequent declines from the 
top levels of the recovery on favorable 
weather reports. 

The latest Government crop report, as 
of July 1, indicates a bumper corn crop, 
probably the largest ever grown, slight 
improvement in the prospects for wheat, 
probably the smallest potato production 
since 1919, and unfavorable fruit fore- 
casts. 

Wheat prospects increased 19,000,000 
bushels during June, a forecast of 680,- 
000,000 bushels now being made—a decline 
of 193,000,000 bushels from last season. 
Winter wheat lost 3,000,000 during June, 
but Spring wheat gained 22,000,000 
bushels. A corn crop of 3,095,000,000 
bushels is forecast, or 650,000,000 bushels 
more than last year, on the basis of a con- 
dition of 86.4 and an acreage 1.5 per cent. 
larger than last year’s. 

Other estimates, compared with the 
previous month, are: oats, 1,292,000,000 
bushels, against 1,295,000,000; barley, 208,- 
000,000 bushels, against 205,000,000; rye, 
54,100,000, against 53,300,000. 


























Other Important Items 




















E STIMATED populations of fifty-four 
cities of the United States as of July 
1 have been made public by the Census 
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The Lure of the Lakes 


INCE the days of Le Sieur 

de la Mothe Cadillac—men 

have set sail in ships from De- 
troit, the “city of the straits.” 


Scarce does the first robin of 
spring answer the croaking of 
the frogs along the scenic 
banks of Belle Isle, before new 
thousands of Detroiters and 
Detroit visitors embark on lake 
and river voyages. 


They go to Cleveland and 
Buffalo, Mackinac Island and 
—_ ae on the great 
Ute ships of th D & C—to 
<0. OM the historic waters of 
Put -in- Bay on the 
Ashley and Dustin line—to 
Belle Isle and Bob-Lo on the 
boats of the Detroit and Wind- 
sor Ferry Company—and to 
Port Huron and the St. Clair 
Flats on the White Star fleet. 


They go in answer to the per- 
ennial lure of the lakes—and 
because, for upward to fifteen 
years, they have been reminded 
to go in advertisements pre- 
pared by the Campbell-Ewald 
Company. 


The Campbell-Ewald organization of 175 
people, owned entirely by the men who 
Operate tt, with a volume of business 
placing it among the first ten agencies in 
the country, is at your service to handle 
large or small accounts. At any time, 
anywhere, we'll be glad to talk with you. 








CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPANY 


H. T. Ewatp, Pres. 

E. St. Etmo Lewis, Vice-Pres. 

Guy C. Brown, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y. 
J. Frev Wooprurr, Treas. and Gen. M gr. 


(C) C. B. Co., 1925 


o » Sf) General Offices: 
Advertising 4U/ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


} 


NEW YORK 
caZ2arTcaceo 
TORONTO 
LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CINCINNATI 


Advertising Well Directed 


, . 
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The Voice of 


Conscious Business 


Conscious Business is business that knows 
itself— whence it came and where it is 
going—how far and how fast—and its 
guiding voice is THE BUDGET. Where 
this voice is present there is Profit and 
Progress. Without it—waste, loss, failure. 


Conscious Business knows its own strength 
and its own weakness. Its possibilities, its 
limitations, are as clear as Spring sunshine. 
It makes its own conditions. It plans its 
work and it works its plan with the cour- 
age of confidence. 


The Voice of Conscious Business expresses 
itself thru its well-planned Budgets 
based on Sound Methods of Cost Ac- 
counting. Dependable Facts and Figures 
from every department tell the vital busi- 
ness story, develop better business meth- 
ods, and establish control. 


Our new 32-page book, ‘‘Budget Con- 
trol,’’ mailed to executives on request. 
Address nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
ATLANTA 
JACKSON 

NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 


RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO 




















(Incorporated in 1905) 


71 Broadway 





E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 
New York 

















“Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Bureau. The population of New York 
City is placed at 6,103,384—more than 
twice that of Chicago. The figures for 
Chicago are 2,995,239. Albany’s popula- 
tion was 119,679, while Boston, with 783.- 
166, yielded to Baltimore, with a popula- 
tion of 796,296. Buffalo, with 553,828 
was ranked ahead of Cincinnati, which 
had 409,333. The total for Philadelphia 
was 1,979,364, and that of Pittsburgh 631,- 
563. Newark’s population was estimated 
at 452,513. Several of the larger cities 
were not included because of insufficient 
data. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., re- 
porting success of its $7,000,000 apart- 
ment building experiment in Queens, says 
net for twelve months to July 1, 1925, 
was $681,181, or net return on total cost 
of 9.24 per cent., or 1%4 per cent. more 
than the company considered a satisfactory 
return when the operations were started. 
Accommodations were provided for 2,125 
families at rent of $9 a month per room. 

Seventeen building and loan associations 
of Philadelphia, alleged to be insolvent 
for the total of $418,481, were taken over 
by the State Department of Banking. Ap- 
proximately 1,500 stockholders were said 
to be involved. 

Income tax payments will be made avail- 
able for publication by the press on or 
about September 1. 


































































| International | 














| apres of wheat, rye and barley 
production in foreign countries indi- 
cate larger crops than previosuly pre- 
dicted and larger than last year. The 
wheat crops in 16 countries which account 
for three-fourths of the world production 
is now estimated at 2,101,000,000 bushels, 
or 39,000,000 bushels in excess of last 
year. The rye production in ten coun- 
tries is forecast as 411,000,000 bushels, 
which is 103,000,000 more than last year 
for the same countries. Barley in fifteen 
countries reaches 729,000,000 bushels, as 
against 663,000,000 bushels last year. 

Great Britain—Unemployment is in- 
creased, and wholesale prices are declin- 
ing. Official figures for unemployed give 
the total as 1,299,700, which is nearly 
300,000 more than a year ago. Since De- 
cember the Economist wholesale index has 
dropped from 89.3 per cent. above pre- 
war prices, to 78.8 per cent. in May and 
69.6 per cent. in June. The gold reserves 
-of the Bank of England are constantly in- 
creasing, and the deposits have decreased. 

At a conference of trade union execu- 
tives a plan was approved for a consoli- 
dation or alliance of miners, railway men, 
engineers, shipbuilders, and transport labor- 
ers. Final action was deferred for an- 
other conference, pending consultation of 
the unions with their members. 

The Government has appointed a court 
of inquiry to sift the causes and circum- 
stances in the dispute in the coal mining 
industry. Leaders of the miners agreed 
to appear before it, but expressed little 
confidence in the results. One Labor mem- 
ber in the House of Commons, when the 
action was announced, asked Premier 
Baldwin if he was not aware that all such 
courts were a mere eyewash. The court 
will hear witnesses on both sides but will 
have no power to enforce its findings. 

Rubber touched 4sh. 4%4d on July 13, 
but no steps have been taken by the Colo- 
nial Secretary to modify the 20 per cent. 
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This chart shows 
the growth in sales 
the last 5 years of 
the company’s long 
existence. 
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How this Miller “‘Life_line” 
euldes the experienced investor 


While talking to a group of business 
men recently, a well-known banker 
said: “We know that first mortgage 
real estate bonds have a fine record 
of safety. They offer a liberal inter- 
est rate. But before buying, the ex- 
perienced investor investigates the 
issuing house. 


“He learns as much as possible 
about the record of sales. He studies 
the growth in capital and surplus. If 
the trend of sales is steadily upward, 
he knows that the bond-holders are 
satisfied. If increase in capital and 
surplus keeps step with the increase 
in sales, he knows that the house is 
under capable and conservative man- 
agement. . . . Only after he has 
satisfied himself on these phases does 
he invest his money.” 


A glance at the chart above reveals 
this important fact about the house 
of G. L. Miller & Company. It shows 
that during the last five years of the 
company’s long existence the sales of 


Miller Bonds have mounted steadily 
—on the average of 100 per cent each 
year. 


And during this period capital and 
surplus have enjoyed the same 
healthy growth—an average increase 
of approximately 100 per cent each 
year. 

Each issue of Miller Bonds is secured by 
a first mortgage on an independently ap- 


praised hotel, apartment building or office 
structure. 


Interest up to 7 per cent. 

Normal federal income tax refunded. 
Various state taxes refunded or paid. 
Genuineness of each bond certified by a 


Denominations, $100, $500, $1000. 


Bonds with an unconditional and inde- 
pendent guarantee of principal and interest 
available, if desired. 

It will pay you to find out more about 
current Miller Bond offerings now available. 
Write for Booklet 1014, describing Miller 
Bonds paying interest up to 7 per cent. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATE: 


30 East 42nd Street, New York City 


NO INVESTOR EVER 


MILLER wosreice BONDS 





LOST A DOLLAR IN 
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Plain Concrete Floor 





Concrete Floor with Alundum Aggregates 
imbedded in surface 


(One inch in pictures equals 1% inches on floors) 


An Interesting Comparison 
of two factory floors 
subjected to heavy trucking 


The two floor pictures are from 
locations in a factory where heavy 
trucking has caused a serious floor- 
ing problem. The illustration on 
the left is a typical section of plain 
concrete; the other is concrete with 
Alundum Aggregates imbedded in 
the surface. 

The two floors have been sub- 
jected to approximately equal wear. 
With the plain concrete pitting is 
quite pronounced and the floor is 
wearing away rapidly. The floor 
of Alundum Aggregates is still in 
excellent condition and good for 
many more years of hard service. 


The addition of Alundum Aggre- 
gates to concrete results in a floor 


NORTON COMPANY 


New York Chicago Detroit 





that is well adapted to rough and 
heavy industrial service. Actual 
measurements in the case above 
have shown the wear per year of 
this floor to be but one quarter that 
of the plain concrete. 

There are other types of Norton 
Floors suited for industrial needs. They 
are: Alundum Floor and Stair Tile for 
floors, ramps, platforms and_ stairs; 
Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile for 
lunchrooms, washrooms and lavatories; 
and Alundum Aggregate Tile and Treads 
for entrances, lobbies and stairways of 
administration and similar buildings 
where attractiveness or color harmony is 
desirable. All are made durable and slip- 
proof by the same Alundum abrasive 


used in the well-known Norton Grinding 
Wheels. 


T-111 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 


NORTON FLOORS 


Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 








Babson’s 
REPORTS 


For Merchants, Bankers 
and Investors 














THE BABSON STATISTICALORGANIZATION 
BABSON PARK, MASS. 














STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 























Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 


are bound to become bigger. Read “Men Who Are Making 
America’’ by B. C. Forbes. 


Mention of “Forbes” insure good service 


$3.00. 
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restriction placed upon rubber production 
in the Malay Peninsula in 1922. The India 
Rubber Manufacturers Association has js- 
sued a manifesto protesting against the 
Government policy. \ 

France.—Having succeeded in getting 
passed a national budget for 33,000,000,- 
000 francs, which leaves a balance of 13,- 
000,000 francs, Finance Minister Joseph 
Caillaux now feels confident that he will 
be able to visit the United States to nego- 
tiate for a settlement of the French war 
debt of $4,000,000,000 and at the same time 
arrange for a large loan from American 
financiers to assist France in meeting the 
terms to be agreed upon for the war 
debt. His plan is to leave for America 
on Sept. 20, together with parliamentary 
delegates and experts who will form the 
Debt Funding Commission under his di- 
rections. He will first visit England for 
a similar purpose. 

The new conversion loan launched by 
Caillaux to take care of floating debts 
and also gradually re-establish the franc 
on a gold basis, has met with great success, 
especially among small investors. The in- 
terest on the Defense Bonds issued in 
this connection is guaranteed on a gold 
basis. During the two days of July 13 
and 14 more than 400,000,000 francs was 
invested in these securities, the public 
forming in lines outside of the places 
where the bonds were for sale. Treasury 
officials feel assured of total sales reach- 
ing 30,000,000,000 francs, which will en- 
able France to carry out her policies with- 
out embarrassment. A course of 90 francs 
to 1 pound sterling is looked upon as 
likely to be realized very soon. The in- 
terest coupons of the loan are on the basis 
of 95 francs to 1 pound sterling. 

Germany.—After a period in which it 
was generally believed that the securities 
created by Germany’s internal war loans 
would be revaluated at the rate of 50 marks 
per 1,000, the Reichstag on July 14 passed 
the revaluation bill providing a considerably 
lower rate, and after much anguished dis- 
cussion it was signed two days later by 
President Von Hindenburg, all lamenting 
the definite losses for security holders but 
nobody being able to point out any other 
way to reestablish the Government’s finan- 
cial status. In general the bill provides re- 
valuation at 2% per cent., or 25 marks per 
1,000, for all loans whether made before or 
after July 1, 1920, but the revaluation is 
not to be effective until Germany’s repara- 


‘tions have been settled. In the case of 


old holders who are hit hard by the de- 
velopments, the act provides an annuity not 
to exceed 800 marks to relieve the stress. 
The old loans total a face value of 50,000,- 
000,000 marks and the later ones 20,000,000,- 
000 marks, it is estimated. 

Mortgages on land and secured debts on 
shipping and railway lines are revalued at 
25 per cent., but in some cases where the 
creditor has suffered great losses, this is 
reduced to 15 per cent. Industrial bonds are 
revalued at 15 per cent. 

When these terms first became known, 
the German Boerse and other financial in- 
stitutions closed their doors in protest, but 
it has since than been decided by the Boerse 
Committee to resume quoting the pre-war 
loans, with the new official ratings. 

The population of Germany, by a census 
taken in June, is 62,500,000, and with the 
Sarre region 750,000 more. Berlin has 3,- 
900,000, Hamburg 1,000,000, Cologne, 
Munich, Leipsic, and Dresden more than 
600,000 and Breslau 500,000. 
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ENSLEY STEEL MILLS 


Increase in Value Of 
9 7 ai 9 % Birmingham’s Manufactures 
During Two Year Period 


















Resources of Value of Birmingham’s manufactured products 
showed the largest increase of any American City 


e ° ? . for the two year period 1921 to 1923—a growth from 
Birmingham’s Mineral $45,181,992 to $89,423,359, or 97.9%, according to the 


° ° figures of the U. S. Census Bureau. 
District 


Growth of industries in the great Birming- 


Coal ham mineral district is typical of the 

I Or industrial development in progress now 

ron e throughout the whole of ALABAMA. 

Limestone Recent surveys estimate this growth from 

; 1923 to 1924 as proportionately greater 

Dolomite than the two years cited in the recent 

Clay—Kaolin—Shale mee Repeee. 

Hydro-Electric Power ee in po rn ad products 
° ound within her borders—is achieving her destin 
Good Transportation as a great industrial state. . r 


Inland Port ’ 
Temperate Climate “Make It In Alabama’’ 


No Income and No 
Inheritance Taxes 


And a Constitutional pro- 
vision which forbids enact- 
ment of Inheritance tax leg- 
islation on estates left to 
lineal descendants. 


For further information on 
Alabama's inducements to 
Manufacturer, Homeseeker 
and Investor write for book- 
let— 





ALABAMA’S RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRIES 
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ENSLEY BLAST FURNACES 
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Satisfying a 
Two-Fold Demand 


Just as do well-managed public 
utility companies successfully 
meet the ever increasing de- 
mands for electric light, power 
and transportation, so do the 
bonds and dividend-paying stocks 
of such companies satisfy the de- 
mands of investors interested in 


sound securities yielding a liberal 
return. 


We invite your inquiries concerning 
investments of this character 


STONE & WEBSTER 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
147 Milk Street Firet Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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The pre-war German territory has ap- 
proximately a population of 75,000,000 and 
had 68,000,000 in 1908. 

Canada.—Consolidation of the Canadian 
Pacific and the Canadian National railways 
is recommended in a report by the Rail- 
way Committee of the Canadian Senate. 
One of the objects is to secure large sav- 
ings in the efforts of the Dominion Goy- 
ernment for increasing the immigration of 
settlers; another object is to encourage in- 
vestments of foreign capital. 





Will Cotton Crop 
Be Adequate? 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


T HE problem confronting the cotton 
market is whether or not the carry- 
over from last season’s crop, plus the 
growing one, promises to provide the 
world with an adequate supply, in view 
of its return to a normal consumption 
basis, and still leave sufficient reserves 
against the contingencies of another 
season. 

Normal consumption, as I have pointed 
out in previous articles, is around 13,500,- 
000 bales and normal carry-over about 
5,200,000. This calls for a supply of at 
least 18,700,000 bales to provide for the 
probable consumptive needs of the world 
and leave a sufficient surplus to make 
spinners feel easy. 

Figures on the carry-over of American 
cotton and linters from last year, as com- 
piled by Mr. H. G. Hester, Secretary of 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, will 
be made public August 1. 

The general expectation is that he will 
show a consumption of lint and linters 
last year of between 13,000,000 and 13,- 
500,000 bales and a carry-over of be- 
tween 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 bales. 











Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


We specialize in the marketing 
of securities of established and 


successful industrial companies 


Correspondence Invited 





New York London 











Boston 
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As all of these Bonds have been subscribed for, this advertisement appears only as a matter of record 


$75,000,000 


Commonwealth of Australia 


External Loan of 1925 Thirty-Year 5% Gold Bonds 


Dated July 15, 1925 Due July 15, 1955 
Interest Payable January 15 and July 15 





NOT REDEEMABLE PRIOR TO JULY 15, 1952 


Redeemable, in whole or in part, on July 15, 1952, or on any interest payment date thereafter, 
on 60 days’ notice, at 100% and accrued interest. 





Coupon Bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500, not interchangeable 





Principal and interest payable in New York City at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co., in United States gold coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness, without deduction for any Australian taxes, present or future. 





The following statement in connection with this issue has been prepared from information furnished by the 
Right Honourable Sir Joseph Cook, P. C., G. C. M. G., the High Commissioner for the Commonwealth of Australia 
in London: 











GENERAL The Commonwealth of Australia is comparable with the Dominion of Canada in area, resources 
and importance to the British Empire. 

This is the first external loan which the C alth has issued outside of the London market, where its 
securities enjoy the highest credit. Loans of the Comm Ith i d in Lond constitute a legal investment 
for Trustees in Great Britain. 

PURPOSE Through the issuance of this Loan, of a £5,000,000 loan in London, and of a long-term con- 
OF ISSUE version loan to be issued in Australia, the Commonwealth is providing for the refunding of a 


short-term war debt which matures in December 1925. 


GOVERNMENT The total gross debt of the Commonwealth as of March 31, 1925, amounted to $2,101,759,763, 
DEBT consisting of $282-351,498 external debt in tthe hands of the public (payable in London); 
$428,726,995 debt to the British Government (to be amortized by 1956 under a funding 

agreement of 1921); and $1,390,681,271 internal debt. 
The foregoing represents the entire indebtedness of the Commonwealth as it has no guarantees outstanding. 


REVENUES AND The ordinary revenues of the Commonwealth in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925 (partly 
EXPENDITURES estimated), amounted to $334,800,000, and its ordinary expenditures to $325,200,000, result- 

ing in a surplus of $9,600,000. These figures do not include expenditures for public works 
or for certain non-recurrent charges consequent upon the war, amounting to approximately $40,300,000. 


MONETARY The monetary unit of Australia is the pound sterling, the gold standard having been restored 
SYSTEM on April 28, 1925, co-incidently with similar action in Great Britain, by the removal of re- 

strictions on the export of gold. The Commonwealth Bank has the sole power of note-issue 
and on April 30, 1925, had $276,856,285 of notes in circ ulation, against which it held a gold reserve of $124,979,- 
287, or over 45%. 


All figures stated in dollars in the above statement have been converted from pounds sterling at par of exchange. 





THE ABOVE BONDS ARE OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION, SUBJECT TO ISSUE AS PLANNED, AT 
99144% AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 





Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. at 10 o’clock A.M., Monday, July 20, 1925, and 
will be closed in their discretion. The right is reserved to reject any and all applications, and also, in any case, to 
award a smaller amount than applied for. The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., in New York funds, the date of payment (on or about July 28, 1925) to be stated in the notices of allotment. 
Temporary Bonds or Interim Receipts will be delivered, pending the preparation and delivery of definitive Bonds. 


Application for the listing of the definitive Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange is to be made by the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 





J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, New York THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY, New York 
GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, New York 
HARRIS, FORBES & CO. LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CoO. KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Dated July 20, 1925 
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The Steel Trade—les Outlook — 


Reports for the second quarter are revealing what 
the steel companies did in a period of receding opera- 
tions and declining orders. What do the figures in- 
dicate as to business prospects for the Autumn and 
Winter? In the light of the latest information this 
question will be discussed in a series of analytical 
articles in 


THE WALL STREET NEWS 


Published daily by 
The New York News Bureau Association 


42-44 New Street New York City 
$10 One Year—$5 Six Months—$2.50 Three Months 


THE WALL STREET NEWS, 
42-44 New Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed you will find check for $2.50 for three months’ trial sub- 
scription. 


Name 


Street 


Corer eee eee eee eee ee eeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeseeeseeeseseeeseseeeeeeseeese 


coor eer eee ese eee ee see seers eee eseeeteeeeeeeeeeeeseeseeeeeseeresese® 


coe eee eee eee eee eee eesee eee eeeeeseseseeeeeeeeeeeeeesese 


—— ———~—— —Trial Subscription. —— — ——--— — 























REORGANIZATION OF 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company 


The time for the deposit of securities under the Plan and Agreement 
dated June 1, 1925, for the Reorganization of Chicago, Milwaukee and 


St. Paul Railway Company has been extended to and _ including 
September 15, 1925. 


A circular has been prepared in which there is set forth the reasons 
why, in the opinion of the Reorganization Managers, all holders of 
Bonds and Stock should in their own interest immediately deposit their 
securities under the Plan and in which the Committees representing the 
Bonds and Preferred Stock and Common Stock recommend to the 
holders of the securities which said Committees respectively represent 
the prompt deposit of their securities under the Plan. 


Copies of the circular may be obtained on application to the 
Reorganization Managers. 


Kuhn, Loeb&Co. The National City Company 


Reorganization Managers 


Dated New York, July 23, 1925. 

















MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET 07 8% investments in 
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- Kd adore ‘ two weeks in advance, no expense, no 


— valuable information. 


Name 


Get this high interest rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds 
on select income-producing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U. S&., where money earns big wages. Interest paid 


- Denominations 
$100 up. Remember—8% compounded will double your money 
in 9 years. Don’t put it off—write today for booklet of 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


2 
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Consumption of lint and linters and 
the carry-over for the past five years, 
as compiled by Mr. Hester, is as follows: 


e Carry- 
Season Consumption Over 
BOUEHDE kk0sscc0. nteeaese 11,241,000 2,319,000 
BEOME  kvcccessceccdeusde 12,631,000 2,573,000 
DM sacsteessassacnscas 12,829,000 4,879,000 
EU. “scunanaesleeascaese 10,330,000 9,364,000 
DE ccnsccunnaxacaksae 12,670,000 6,216,000 
DONO inn ceecdaecencas 11,950,000 5,070,000 
Pre-war average ...... 13,500,000 5,220,000 


The weather of July and August will 
be the determining factor as to the 
size of the crop and estimates as to the 
probable yield made before the end of 
August may in the end prove to have 
been mere guesses. At least, this is the 
record of the past, which shows that 
estimates, whether official or private, 
made before the first of September sel- 
dom forecast final results accurately. In 
many instances these early estimates 
have been from 15 per cent. to 27 per 
cent. too high. They have never been 
below the final yield, except in instances 
where the acreage in cultivation had been 
underestimated. 


The tremendous acreage of 46,448,000 
acres reported in cultivation by the De- 
partment of Agriculture proved a great 
surprise to the trade, as even the most 
bearishly inclined were not expecting 
any such figure. 

The market, however, received these 
figures, together with the Government’s 
forecast of a crop of 14,339,000 bales, 
with surprising equanimity, and began 
to advance after the first shock from 
them was over. 


This advance was due to the unbroken 
drought in the Southwest, heavy weevil 
infestation along the central Gulf Coast 
regions and in the Eastern States and 
to the fact that the Government showed 
a decline in the condition of the crop 
between May 25 and June 25. 


Need for 14,000,000 Bales 


The trade as a whole accepted this 
decrease in condition, though less than 
one point, as indicating that the crop 
had already reached and passed the peak 
of its condition unusually early in the 
season, as this is only the third time 
within fifteen years that a decline has 
been shown during June. 


If Mr. Hester’s figures show that con- 
sumption has gotten back to a normal 
basis and the carry-over is not over 4,- 
000,000 bales, it is obvious that future 
crop forecasts, as well as the crop, will 
have to come around 14,000,000 bales, 
exclusive of linters, to assure an ade- 
quate supply and comfortable surplus. 

The unusually high temperatures of 
the first half of July, coupled with the 
inadequate soil moisture in the West- 
ern States and deficiency in rainfall in 
nearly all States, point to the possibility 
of a greater deterioration in the crop 
during July and August than usually oc- 
curs. The average loss during July and 
August is 13.8 points in condition, but 
has reached as high as 30.1 points. 

If, therefore, the shrinkage in the crop 
outlook during the Summer proves suffi- 
cient to indicate a yield which falls short 
of the Government’s first estimate, I be- 
lieve we will see advancing prices 
throughout the season. 

The measuring stick by which the ade- 
quacy of the crop will be judged will be 
Mr. Hester’s figures on consumption and 
carry-over. These will probably play 
almost as important a part as the official 
forecasts in shaping the course of prices. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 


Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Stock Par Amt. Out. Book Earns Latest Earns Paid Price Prices, 1925 
000 omit Val. 1924 m=months Div. Since Range High Low 
Lehigh Valley.......... $50 S502 ... COS  .1.... $3.50 1911 87-40; °15-'24 8334- 69 
Lima Locomotive....... No 211* $59 a eee 4 1923 75-52; ’22-’24 7434- 60 
LOO Dies siccacece No | —— 2a. ror 2 1923 36-10; ’20-'24 313%- 22 
EE renee No 650* a aaa re a en 28- 6; °19-24 9%- 6 
Louisville & Nashville.. 100 > is oer 6 1923 155- gs: "15-24 1171%4-106 
Mack Treudie........... No 340* 81 16.19 4.35, 3 m 6 1923 119-25; ’21-'24 18914-117 
Market St. Ry., pr., pfd. 100 OF = | eer oe was 87-27; ’21-24 57 - 43% 
Mexican Seaboard...... No 946* 15 2.83 Nil, 3 m ‘a ae 36- 6: 22-24 22%4- 11% 
Middle States Oil..... 10 29,784 6 ns aan eee a cirnd 72- 1; ’2024 34%- %&% 
Missouri Pacific, pfd... 100 (a rrr ae 74-22; 17-24 83%- 71 
Montana Power........ 100 49,633 105 4.49 1.64, 3 m 4 1924 115-42; °15-’24 891%4- 
Montgomery Ward..... 10 11,413 17 Gi. + sweden ne ee 48-12; °19-'24 63. - 41 
Nash Motors........... No 273* 70 29.95% 24.79, 6 m 16* 1924 204-75; ’23-'24 448 -1931%4 
National Biscuit........ 25 51,163 39 Ss « 5.46 2.80, 6 m 4* 1923 77-38; ’23"24 75 - 65 
National Lead.......... 100 20,655 266 1331  ...... 8 1923 169-38; °16-’24 1667%-138% 
N. Y. Airbrake........ No [Zan | ror 4 1923 57-25; 22-24 56%4- 42% 
New York Central..... 100 os, ee) err 7 1923 120-63; °15-’24 12434-113%4 
MN. ¥, (a8. @ & L..... 100 2 air 6 1923 128-67 ; ’23-’24 137%4-118 
N. Y., N. H. & Hart... 100 A: ar —— lhe i ae 89-10; °15-'24 3634- 28 
Norfolk & Western..... 100 c. ee) rrr 8* 1916 147-84; °15-’24 13454-12314 
North American........ 10 28,524 M:: See = kasase 3.40 1924 45-17; ’23-'24 59 - 41% 
Northern Pacific........ 100 248,000... Eee 5 1902 119-50; °15-’24 7134- 58% 
Owens Bottle........... 25 16,513 34 426 1.20, 3 m 3 1923 74-25; 18-24 5514- 423% 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 100 47,796 82 8.83 2.98, 3 m 8 1923 105-41; ’19-’24 118%4-102%4 
a Se No 3,500* 19 3.40 1.16, 3 m 3 1921 69-28; ’21-’24 65%4- 52% 
Packard Motor......... 10 23,770 15 1.55¢ 1.08, 6m 1.70* 1924 20- 5; ’21-'24 383- 15 
Pan-Amer. Pete. “B”... 50 1,674* 55 5.67 4.34, 9 m 6 1925 112-34; ’20-’24 8414- 63% 
Pennsylvania R. R...... 50 499266 ... TI 3 1923 60-32; 16-24 487%- 42% 
Pere Marquete......... 100 45,046 ... —— = (‘été 4 1923 73-10; °17-24 72 - 61% 
Philadelphia Co......... 50 46,443 72 ll 4 1924 57-22; °15-'24 61%- 51% 
Pierce-Arrow ....ccsees No 250* Nil Nil Nil, 3 m bg erat 16- 6; ’23-'24 36%- 10% 
Pee © Ws Velsccesccs 100 . ee | rrr ‘ia kina 75-22; "18-'24 73%- 63 
Pressed Steel Car...... 100 12,500 220 243  ccccce iv ali 114-39; °16-'24 69 - 45 
Public Service, N. J.... No 862 61 ere 5 1923 70-39 ; 23-24 74 - 62% 
PU: Thin cseccseccs 100 135,000 123 rr 8 1900 177-88; 15-24 15134-129 
LS) a No 1,155* 5 re bs emis 67- 6; 19-'24 77%- 48% 
Railway St. Spgs...... 100 13,500 208 | errr 8 1919 137-45; °18-’24 14134-122% 
|” RR eee 50 70,000... 8.80 cenepe 4 1913 115-52; °15-'24 91%4- 69% 
Republic Ir. & St...... 100 30,000 214 0.55 1.25, 3 m ba ree 145-40; "18-24 643%- 421% 
Ray Cons. Copper..... 10 30,772 16 0.32 0.39, 3 m + ee 32-10; 15-24 173%- 11% 
St. L-Gen Pree.....+ 100 ee snc Sts wees 5 1925 65- 9; °17"24 857%- 57% 
St. L.-Southwestern.... 100 eae sie a vaadabe iss hike rig + ae —- 
Seaboard Air Line, Pid. 100 23, ae . = saisks - 3; ’15- 
Sears-Roebuck ......... 100 100,000 96 1703 ...... 6 1924 243-54 ; 15-24 181 ae: 147% 
Sinclair Cons. Oil. ........ No 4,492 48 | reer — aeale 64-15; 19-'24 24%- 17 
Sloss-Sheffield ......... 100 10,000 193 1047 ...... 6 1924 93-24; 15-'24 99 - 80% 
Southern Pacific........ 100 344,381 ... eer 6 1905 118-68 ; "15-24 10834- 973% 
Southern Railway....... 100 ve > ere 5 1922 80-13 ; "15-'24 101%- 77% 
Standard Gas & El..... No 411* 38 Zire 3 1924 42- 8; 19-'24 575%- 40% 
Standard Oil, N. J..... 25 SO7302 3 3D ccceee 1 1912 50-16; °13-24 4714- 38% 
Stewart-Warner ....... No 600* 39 5.84 2.17, 3 m 5 1923 124-21; ’20-24 77%- 
Studebaker Corp....... No 1,875 46 681 1.84, 3 m 4 1922 60-18; 719-24 50 - 41% 
Texas Company.:...... 25 164,450 39 re 3 1921 53-29 ; 20-'24 5434- 42% 
Texas & Pacific sol canal 100 . t. oe a. -. whmnmn = silos 70- 7; "15-'24 5834- 43%4 
Tobacco Products...... 100 51,490 58 816  ...... 6 1924 80-47; ’22-’24 841%4- 70 
Union Pacific........0 100 ye. err 10 1917 155-101; °15-’24 15314-133% 
United Fruit........... 100 WORD «151. WD lwwcene 10 1922 224-52; 15-’24 231 -204% 
U. S. Cast Ir. Pipe..... 100 12,000 194 43.17 ...... - asus 170- 8; °15-’24 250 -131% 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol..... 100 24,000 163 1147 ~~ ...... - aie 171-35; 16-"24 945%- 76 
U. S. Realty & Imp.... 100 ,) 7) a: errr 8 1923 143-17; 19-24 14734-114% 
i Ree 100 Ss 2 ee), eer ir rr 145-23; °15-'24 6514- 33%4 
i "See 100 508,302 273 11.77 2.93, 3 m 7a 1924 137-70; °16-’24 1295%-112% 
Nt: CORNER o0:c06cisiciers 10 16,245 42 5.04 193,.3 m 4 1923 130-41; °15-’24 95%- 82 
Wabash, pfd. “A”...... 100 68,034 ... a ° ~ anaaes 5 1925 61-17; 19-'24 6834- 55% 
Vestern Pacific, pid.... 100 yf Roe 483 la. 6 1921 86-35 ; "17-'24 100 - 8414 
West. Maryl’d, 2nd pfd. 100 9999 ... Ws en 40-11; 17-24 26%4- 16 
Western Union......... 100 99,787 164 13.37 6.98, 6 m 7 1918 121-76; ’16-'24 13734-116% 
Westinghouse Air Brake 50 39,359 59 ri; ae 6 1923 143-76; °15-’24 114 - 97 
Westinghouse El & Mfg 50 114,504 70 | er 4 1920 75-32 ; "15-'24 84 - 66% 
White Motors.......... 50 25,000 ere 4 1917 86-29 ; 17-24 76 - 57% 
i € oo See No 202* 135 Fre - abs 105- 4; "17-24 13%4- 5% 
Willys-Overland ........ 5 11323 9 Nil 123m ~«~.. .... 40-5; '17-'24 24%4- 9% 
Woolworth, F. W...... 25 65000 28 795  ...... 3 1924 127-50; °18-’24 164%-112%4 
Worthington Pump..... 100 12,992 114 ee OS ae ge i ae 117- 20; 15-24 7934- 36% 


Pres. 
Prices 
78% 

62 

29 
7% 
110%4 


70% 


49% 
117% 


31% 
29 


¥% 
139% 
63% 


11934 
95% 
67% 
87 
22 

132% 

105% 
73% 
73 

55% 


19% 
_— 


Yield 


4.45 
6.50 
6.90 


5.43 
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5.88 
3.3¢ 
6.15 
6.10 
5.30 
2.25 


7.15 
8.30 


5.70 
7.22 
7.20 
4.57 


1.83 


7 t b) None being paid, POE $32.50. (c) Year ended August 31, 1924. (d) None being paid, accumula- 
mn ane go, ae 4 aa 9) Year ended April 30, 1924. (g) Year ended March 31, 1925. (h) Estimate for full year 1924, based on 


income for twelve months ended December 31, 1924. (i) Year ended November 30, 1924. (Kk) 1923. 

















EXTRA DIVIDEND 


There are certain stocks 
frequently bought with the 
expectation of stock divi- 
dends and which provide 
an attractive current yield 


We are offering the stock 
of a Company which is 
earning, after all charges, 
over 16%, and which has 
paid dividends for the past 
six years of 10%. 


This stock has given the in- 
vestor consistent income, 
and at the same time 
has appreciated in value 
through the reinvestment 
of earnings. 


Send for circular describing 
this offer. 


Bauer, F Pond &Vvi Vivian, nc 


—_— Se NEW YORK. 


40 EXCHANGE PI 


TELEPHONE - oneg ee 3260 





“Demand for metal products has been 
very large,” declares C. F. Kelley, presi- 
dent of Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany. “Business in copper and copper 


products the first six 











months of the year 
exceeds any like 
period in history of 
the industry. While 
price has been rela- 
tively low in com- 
parison with other 
basic commodities 
and the margin for 
most products close, 























GUY HUSTON GROUP 
Joint Stock Land Banks 





Chicago - Kansas City 
So. Minnesota - Dallas 
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there is no doubt 
that the enormous increase in domestic and 
foreign consumption is gradually absorb- 
ing excess productive capacity of the in- 
dustry. If the present trend continues, 
we are bound to see more stable condi- 
tions and better prices. Lead has com- 
manded a satisfactory price. Domestic 
zinc production has been in excess of 
domestic consumption, but the export mar- 
ket has taken the surplus and the metal 
market is in a good position. While cop- 
per production in Montana is somewhat 
curtailed, zinc production is at its peak, 
and on the whole the mining operations in 
Montana compare favorably with those 
of any former period. Anaconda as a 
whole is doing a larger business than at 
any time and except that the basic price 
of copper is low, its operations are being 
conducted in a very satisfactory manner.” 


Melvin A. Traylor, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, expressed 
the opinion that the new method of con- 
ducting the business of the country—that 
it, by hand-to-mouth buying—is very 
soundly entrenched, and that it is sane and 
makes for steadier and more wholesome 
conditions. “With greatly expanded facil- 
ities for manufacture, with the best trans- 
portation system in the world, and with as- 
sured credit facilities for handling the 
needs of Lusiness, it would seem unrea- 
sonable that we should in the near future 
resort to the old method of speculation 
such as is inseparably tied up with large 


future commitments in anticipation of buy- 


ing demands,” he said. “If we will pre- 
serve our transportation system in its 
present state of efficiency, together with 
a credit structure as only the Federal Re- 
serve system can guarantee, I feel we 
need have no apprehension, but on the con- 
trary sound optimism for the future.” 


Says J. H. Rand, Jr., president of the 
Kardex Institute: “General business, 
while showing a seasonal decline, never- 
theless indicates better average than a year 
ago, not only in automobile manufactur- 
ing and building operation, but also in the 
number of active cotton spindles and in 
the consumption of cotton. Foreign trade 
has had a big impetus in the British re- 
turn to gold standard, and the general im- 
provement in the financial status of Eu- 
rope is encouraging international commerce. 
The demand abroad for electric power and 
light reveals an expansion in the market 
for copper, and American copper interests 
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are looking toward supplying the wants 
of France and other European countries, 
South American markets for our manu- 
factured goods—especially in office sup- 
plies and equipment—are particularly ac- 
tive. These non-manufacturing countries 
are depending upon us for the installation 
of equipment for the carrying out of effi- 
cient methods of business. In our own 
country, we find the high levels of car- 
loadings and favorable forecasts for rev- 
enue freight for the Fall giving convinc- 
ing proof that there is no commercial in- 
ertia. With business betterment before 
us, the needs of this nation and of the 
world will absorb the products of our in- 
dustries.” 


“T don’t see why business should not 
continue good,” said Clarence Dillon, 
head of Dillon, Read & Co., returning 
from a two months’ trip to Europe. Mr. 
Dillon said conditions in the United States 
were sound, due to the care and modera- 
tion exercised by leaders of industry dur- 
ing the last four years. Government heads 
and business leaders in Europe realize to 
the full the problems they face, continued 
Mr. Dillon, which augurs well for a policy 
of co-operation and compromise. 

Operating heads of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific railroads predicted 
favorable business conditions in the West 
and Northwest during the remainder of 
the year. 

“The second half of the year,” Carl 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific said, 
“may be expected to develop more traffic 
and higher railroad earnings than the first 
half in comparisun with last year.” 

“Signs point to good business on the 
Pacific Coast,” said William Sproule, 
president of the Southern Pacific. 


“l am more optimistic with respect to 
business conditions than I have been at 
any time since the war,’ said F. Edson 
White, president of Armour & Co., upon 
returning from Eng- 
land where he spent 
a month surveying 
business conditions. 
“Europe is undoubt- 
edly coming back,” 
Mr. White declared, 
‘England particularly 
has made _ remark- 
able strides and with 
the indomitable will 
characteristic of the 
British, they are hammering away at their 
problems and knocking down the obstacles 
to prosperity one after another. Putting 
the pound sterling back at par was one of 
the great financial feats of modern times. 

“The other European countries, too, are 
on a better basis than might be sup- 
posed from the difficulties they are en- 
countering in funding their war debts. 
Lack of adequate credit is the greatest 
handicap to better business. Credit is 
built on faith and it takes time to restore 
faith after such a cataclysm as Europe 
went through. The people of France, 
Germany and Belgium are again working 
in earnest and they have money with which 
to buy essentials.” 
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Textile Outlook 
Improves 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, Textile World 


N unmistakably better feeling is 
\ prevalent in almost all divisions of 
the textile industry. This is not translat- 
ed into a material increase in orders but 
at the same time buyers are showing 
more interest in the situation. The raw 
material situation in wool, cotton and silk 
appears to be more stabilized than at any 
time within the last six months and buyers 
therefore are more willing to consider 
transactions although generally these are 
confined to nearby requirements and do 
not show a willingness to anticipate. 


The outlook is decidedly better with a 
belief in increasing business in the next 
month or two. Stocks in manufacturers’ 
hands as well as in the hands of jobbers 
and retailers are reduced to an unusually 
low point, and the belief is expressed in 
well posted quarters that buyers will find 
it difficult to fill their needs with avail- 
able merchandise as rapidly as they will 
desire when they come into the market. 


Prices Hold Firm 


Cotton has shown less fluctuation of 
late, and although opinions vary as to the 
ultimate trend of this raw material, the 
strength of the current situation has been 
well manifested by the inability of the 
Government report on the size of the crop 
to put the market down except temporarily. 
The recovery was marked and has been 
fairly well maintained ever since. Cur- 
tailment is still the order of the day and 
is making for a better statistical position 
on yarns and piece goods. Certain reduc- 
tions were announced a short time ago 
which were regarded generally as un- 
necessary but which have induced some- 
what larger buying on account of the in- 
trinsic value of the merchandise. The 
showing of fancy cottons for next Spring 
is indicative of the style tendency away 
from plain staple fabric and the determin- 
ation of manufacturers to vary their prod- 
uct in accordance with this demand. Im- 
ports of cotton fabrics have shown a con- 
tinued decline and competition from this 
source is not so keen as it has been during 
certain periods within the last year. 


The opening guns have been fired in the 
wool goods market, in the shape of tropical 
cloths which have been opened slightly be- 
low last year to a little above the level then 
quoted. Demand is of sufficient volume to 
indicate a fair business on general lines 
when they are shown about the beginning 
of August. In both the clothing and cloak 
and suit trades there has been a tendency 
to hold off on current operations. The re- 
sult may be that operators when they come 
into the market for quick deliveries will 
be disappointed at the service which can be 
rendered. This is particularly true of 
chain stores in the clothing trade. These 
buyers have not taker “all goods in any 
quantity, and it is a Guestion whether they 
can obtain the necessary styles and de- 
liveries out of stock once they make up 
their minds to operate. 

The cloak and suit houses have not 
bought their requirements by any means 
for Fall and their operations are looked for 
ward to as likely to issue in more or less 
of a scramble for merchandise. No one 
anticipates a runaway market but the un- 
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- Marland’s Record 
Earnings 


URING first six months of 1925, Marland 

Oil Company earned $4.76 a share after 
all reserves, except Federal Income taxes, an 
amount greater than in any calendar year 
since the Company’s incorporation. 


A circular describing the recent 
developments in the Company's 
position will be sent on request 


F. S. SMITHERS @ CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
19 Nassau Street New York 
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Southwestern | 


Light & Power Co. 


$6 Cumulative | 
Preferred Stock 


COMPARISON 
Earning Power-—Income Return 


Aver. 14 Sou’western 
Pfd. Light & 


Issues Power Pid 
Times Dividend 
Earned 3.09 3.17 
Percent Income 
Yield 6.54% 7.27% 


A six percent stock to yield | 
6.54% would have to be offered | 
at 9034. Southwestern Light & | 
Power $6 preferred is offered at | 


$82.50 a share and dividend 
To yield 7.27% 


We recommend this stock for 
investment and invite inquiries. 
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filled void that exists in buyers’ needs will 
do considerable to stablize the situation. 
For next season wool goods buyers are look- 
ing for a considerable reduction in prices, 
and although the decline in wool has not 
been reflected fully in the piece-goods 
market, it may be that the desired declines 
will not be so great as the trade anticipates. 

An increase in the supply of raw silk is 
noticeable. The imports for the first half 
of the year have been large and warehouse 
stocks have accumulated perceptibly. There 
is a feeling that lower silk prices may be 
realized, though the demand for the man- 
ufactured product continues active, and if 
it is maintained the tendency toward lower 
raw material is not likely to be radical. 
On the other hand, the supply in this coun- 
try would seem to make for a more or less 
easy market. An active Fall business is 
anticipated, though here and there style au- 
thorities believe that the tendency this Fall 
will be away from silks toward woolens. 
While a fair volume of business has been 
reported for Fall delivery, the majority of 
orders are for prompt shipment. Manu- 
facturers, however, are increasing their 
production in view of reported retail de- 
mand of sizeable proportions. With the 
weakening tendency in raw material the 
position of the manufacturer with regard 
to profits continues fairly satisfactory and 
it is believed that there will be no restric- 
tion of these profits for the remainder of 
the year at least. 

There seems to be no likelihood of any 
change in the price of rayon for the next 
quarter. Discussion is more or less gen- 
eral in the market as to what the reported 
increase in capacity will mean eventually, 
but authorities agree that it will take a 
long time before production catches up 
with demand. A number of projects for 
increasing the supply of domestic rayen 
and for starting mills to produce materiai 
made on foreign patents now made abroad 
are under way. While these manufactur- 
ing units will not get into production for 
months to come, they possess a potential 
augmentation of supply which is giving 
the trade considerable cause for specula- 
tion as to the ultimate statistical position. 





Reduction of taxes on farm property 
and of railroad rates were favored by 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine in a re- 
cent address. “To restore the purchas- 
ing power of the farmer,” he said, “it is 
highly essential that we give attention to 
the matter of taxes, freight rates and 
other items that enter the debit side of the 
farmer’s ledger. Taxes on farm property 
are high. Between 1914 and 1923 there 
was an increase of approximately 140 per 
cent. in farm taxes, whereas the value of 
farm products in the same period in- 
creased only 58 per cent. I also believe 
we must have substantial readjustments 
in freight rates. Freight rates the country 
over have grown up in a haphazard way 
and as a result of all sorts of local con- 
siderations. It has been my opinion that 
a careful study should be made of the 
entire freight rate structure. On the basis of 
such a study it should be possible to make 
rate adjustments that take into account 
the market value of farm products as re- 
flected over a reasonable period of years 
and likewise the influence of freight rates 
on economic development of regions and of 
the country as a whole. I realize that the 
cost to the carriers must be fully reckoned 
with as a factor in rate making as rail- 
roads are indispensable to a profitable 
agriculture.” 
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We have prepared a 
Special List containing 
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group. The yields range 
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A Strong Common 
Stock Yielding 
Over 9% 


Cities Service Company com- 
mon stock presents an ex- 
ceptionally attractive invest- 
ment opportunity. At the 
current market price it yields 
an income of over 9%. 


This substantial yield is pro- 
tected by an ample and grow- 
ing margin of earnings de- 
rived from diversified oper- 
ations in both the public 
utility and petroleum in- 
dustries. 


The stock is sound from the 
standpoint of asset values and 
its owners participate in the 
profits of the large and 
steadily increasing business of 
the $550,000,000 Cities Servic 

organization. ' 


Send for Circular C-16 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Old-Fashioned “Creeping Bull Market” Prepares 


to Walk—Steel Turns Upward 


By J. 


60 


70 
65 
60 


g 

A PHRASE of ancient vintage in the 
financial district best describes the 

stock market of recent weeks. In the 

old days Wall Street used to call such an 

affair a “creeping bull market.” 

Having crept along  cautiously—the 
average of 50 stocks is now only about a 
point and a half higher than it was the 
first week in June—during June and most 
of July, the bull market is now beginning 
to walk. It is proceeding rather unstead- 
ily with little upsets at frequent intervals, 
but it seems to be gaining confidence. 
During August it should be more certain 
of its steps, and in September it should 
stride along briskly. 

Looking ahead, the path seems to be 
unusually clear, with nothing seriously to 
interfere with advancing security prices 
except the barrier of higher money rates 
dimly discernible in the late JAutumn. 
And higher money rates are not the kind 
of barrier that brings about an abrupt 
halt; really they constitute a series of 
barriers which make the going more and 
more difficult until finally, following the 
line of least resistance, prices recede. 

Actually, of course, the market has not 
moved steadily onward during June and 
July. A new high point for the year— 
113—was reached by the 50-stock aver- 
age on June 3; then there was a reaction 
to 110, followed by a quick recovery and 
a slow advance to new high around 11434. 

The ability of the market to register 
new record prices was indicative of con- 
tinued accumulation of industrial and rail- 
road stocks which had already had sub- 
stantial advances from the low levels 
reached early in April. And when, after 
this buying, the market met such severe 
tests as a sudden run-up in call money 
rates, sensational rumors circulated at the 
time of the Santa Barbara quake, and a 
large Stock Exchange failure without 
bringing out any important selling, ob- 
servers were bound to conclude that 
holders of stocks were full of confidence 
and prepared to stand by them. 

Since standard dividend paying stocks 
in all sections of the list are now selling 


G. Donley 





on a low yield basis, it is evident that 


buyers at current comparatively high 
levels are not putting such securities away 
for income purposes. Stocks are being 
bought for appreciation, and this applies 
to the low-yield standard stocks as well 
as to those issues, such as the rubbers, 
coppers, fertilizers, leathers, and oils, 
which are in the early stages of a come- 
back from specific conditions of depres- 
sion in these various industries. Where 
standard dividend payers are now selling 
at prices to yield a low return there is 
only one way in which appreciation may 
come—through increased cash disburse- 
ments or through stock dividends. 

The standard stocks are not usually 
bought by the ordinary margin specula- 
tor; they are usually the first choice of 
substantial business men. Therefore, it 
seems likely that current prices for such 
issues reflect the confidence of business 
leaders in increasing earning power and 
more generous dividend payments. 

Back of this reading of the outlook for 
such shares there is the confident expecta- 
tion of drastic tax reductions in the Fall 
which will make it more desirable for 
corporations to treat stockholders liberally, 
since the stockholder will be able to re- 
tain a larger share of such disbursements 
for himself and pay less to the Govern- 
ment. And for the same reason those with 
large incomes are again being tempted to 
try for speculative profits rather than keep 
a large proportion of their available funds 
permanently invested in tax-exempt secur- 
ities. Large speculative operations which 
involve risks of large losses are much 
more likely to be undertaken if the pros- 
pect is that only 20 to 25 per cent. of the 
gains will have to be paid out in taxes 
than if 40 per cent. must be given up. 

As an influence upon the immediate 
future of the market one of the most im- 
portant developments has been the evi- 
dence of a turn in the trend of Steel com- 
mon. This old-line leader is now headed 
definitely upward, and if its action con- 
tinues bullish it is likely to inspire 
broader public participation. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing a diversified 
list of well seasoned secu- 
rities you improve your in- 
vestment position and in- 
crease the margin of safety. 


We give the same cour- 
teous and painstaking at- 


tention to “Odd Lots” as 
to “Full Lots.” 


Send for our booklet 
“Odd Lot Trading” 
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Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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will be courteously and 
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ANOTHER PRODUCT 
OF EVOLUTION-- 


Bradermann Service 


Billions of dollars’ worth of 
choice first mortgage real es- 
tate bonds, with no ready 
market for re-sale except the 
narrow one of the house of 
issue. 


And on the other side— 


Thousands of shrewd invest- 
ors who would gladly buy 
them at slightly lowered prices 
for their increased yield if 
they only knew where to get 
them readily, reliably, safely. 


The need for a national mar- 
ket was there, and it produced 
Bradermann Service, setting 
the secondary prices of choice 
issues. If you’re interested 
in mortgage bonds, you're 
interested in Bradermann 
Service. 


Send for informative Booklet 


M-W.Brapermann Co. 


incorporated. 


60 Broadway, N.Y. 


Hanover 7044 
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with their Comprehensive 
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the Community and have 
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Oil Companies Are 
Cutting Stocks 
By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


T= story is related in the Mid- 
Continent of one refiner who has 
cut his reserve stock of crude oil down 
from 1,000,000 barrels to 100,000 barrels 
in the last few months. Others are known 
to have kept their storage at low levels 
against the time when major purchasers 
may feel less inclined to hold up raw 
material prices. 


It appears, therefore, that the so-called 
independents, as well as the major interests, 
have learned a lesson that augurs well for 
the immediate future of the petroleum in- 
dustry. The independents who have for- 
tified themselves in the aforementioned 
manner would be in better position to 
withstand the shock should increased crude 
production result later in price declines for 
raw material. They would be in shape 
to operate on relatively cheap crude and 
lower tank car prices for refined products 
would be less menacing. 


As the year progresses it becomes more 
and more apparent that the height of the 
motor fuel consuming season will have 
passed before large supplies of fresh gaso- 
line crude become available as a result of 
new development. These supplies are ex- 
pected to come from Oklahoma fields be- 
lieved capable of increasing Mid-Contin- 
ent daily production as much as 100,000 
barrels above the present averages. Com- 
ing at such a time, price reactions in the 
crude market are more apt to result than 
would be the case at another season of 
the year. 


Larger Companies Doing Well 


In the meantime, California has been 
swinging rapidly toward the 700,000 bar- 
rel daily production mark as a result of 
development in the Inglewood-Baldwin 
Hills area of the Los Angeles Basin. It 
could not be foretold when this was writ- 
ten whether California would again reach 
the 70QG,000 barrel daily’.mark, but it 
appeared certain it would pass 675,000 bar- 
rels daily. 

Except for an increase of approximately 
50,000 barrels daily in Texas, to result 
from Crockett and Reagan county devel- 
opment, late in the Fall, it is not now 
apparent that other domestic fields will 
become market factors; this statement, of 
course, barring the “discovery” of un- 
heralded and unsuspected new fields. 

The industry has already experienced 
enough “fair weather” in 1925 that its 
showing this year will be more than cred- 
itable when studied from the viewpoint 
of balance sheets. This statement is 
especially true in the case of the larger 
integrated companies, but it is by no 
means to be considered as applying only 
to them. The industry as a whole can 
well afford to continue carrying its optim- 
ism cautiously but with a realization that 
clouds on the horizon may mean only 
showers and not a deluge. 





“How to Keep Your Money and 

Make it Earn More,” by Herbert 

N. Casson, Will Help You Solve 
Your Problems 
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If Rubber; Then Copper 


ILL the sensational rise in crude 

rubber prices have a_ psycholog- 
ical effect upon the markets for other 
commodities in a similar or somewhat sim- 
ilar position? Wall Street would unhesitat- 
ingly answer, “Yes,” because Wall Street 
has long since learned to gauge sentimen- 
tal influences. Hanging over the rubber 
market not so long ago there was a large 
supply while demand had slackened off, 
but new developments, such as the balloon 
tire and the rapidly increasing demand for 
large size bus tires, made quick work of 
stocks on hand and the Stevenson act re- 
stricting exportations cut down new sup- 
plies. When the stocks of new and re- 
claimed copper became a menace to the 
industry after the armistice, copper pro- 
ducers not only curtailed production, but 
they took steps to create new demands for 
the metal. Moreover, they organized an 
export association and went vigorously at 
the stimulation of foreign markets. Then 
—comparable to balloon and bus tires in 
the rubber industry—along came the un- 
expectedly rapid strides in the electric 
power industry at home and abroad. A 
recent report showed that stocks of cop- 
per metal are dropping at a record rate, 
and indications are that large consumers 
who have been buying from hand to mouth 
are now seeking protection against for- 
ward requirements. The situation itself 
may not be such as to stir users of copper 
to vigorous buying; but won’t the spectacle 
of the rapid rise in rubber make them 
a bit jumpy? With supplies low, a broad 
buying movement could send copper metal 
prices up rather sharply. 


Coppers to Buy 


Looking over the copper list, it is diffi- 
cult to pick likely ones. Cerro de Pasco 
is a low cost producer of considerable 
merit, but those who garbled the news of 
action by the government of Chili to con- 
trol its plants which were giving off gases 
harmful to cattle and to growing crops 
have left it with an unsavory market repu- 
tation. Anaconda, with .its on-again-off- 
again dividend, lacks the broad public con- 
fidence of earlier days. There is a stock 
comparatively new on the board whiche 
may beat them all over the hurdles when 
the time comes for it to move. Magma 
Copper has the market sponsorship of the 
capable operator who has given Texas 
Gulf Sulphur its broad and consistent rise. 
If he pushes Magma as he pushed Texas 
Gulf it may well show its heels to some 
of the old-line coppers. Kennecott is 
capably handled and should be one of the 
leaders when the copper group moves. 


American Agricultural Chemical 


American Agricultural Chemical stocks 
have apparently been under extensive ac- 
cumulation. They stood up wonderfully 
under the test of a sharp break in the Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical stocks which oc- 
curred when advance information of the 
probable reorganization plan was pub- 
lished. On the very day that the Virginia 
issues suffered a sharp break, both the 








AGR stocks closed with gains, the pre- 
ferred making a new high for the year. 
Recently Chairman Bradley made some 
very important statements in quieting 
rumors that American Agricultural had 
sold its Charlotte Harbor & Northern 
Railway and with the proceeds would re- 
tire the remainder of its 5 per cent. first 
mortgage bonds. He pointed out that re- 
demption of the first mortgage bonds “is 
not necessarily contingent upon the sale 
of the road, inasmuch as the company has 
over $7,300,000 cash on hand while the 5 
per cent. bonds now in hands of the pub- 
lic aggregate but $3,800,000.” He con- 
tinued: “The company has no outstanding 
notes due to banks or for merchandise, its 
entire floating debt being represented by 
current accounts payable and $70,800 trade 
acceptances. ... Since June 30, 1924, the 
company has retired or purchased $3,270,- 
000 face value of its 5 per cent. and 7% 
per cent. bonds, which has reduced the 
amount of the outstanding 5s to $3,794,000 
and of the 7%s to less than $26,700,000. 
General conditions in the fertilizer in- 
dustry are more stable and prospects are 
more encouraging than they have been 
during the last five years.” Under these 
circumstances AGR preferred looks like 
a very attractive purchase, while the com- 
mon stock is a good speculation. 


Consolidated Gas at Last 


With electric power and light stocks on 
the Curb and in the unlisted market, as 
well as in a number of cases on the stock 
exchange, soaring to higher and higher 
levels for several months past, Consolidat- 
ed Gas, which owns the big and prosper- 
ous and growing New York Edison Com- 
pany, has so far done very little. But 
recently it has been actively taken up and 
there are indications that a powerful 
speculative group has finally turned its at- 
tention in its direction. 


Kelly Preferred 


It is reported that Kelly-Springfield 
Tire is making a strong comeback, in 
which case the preferred would seem to 
be entitled to stronger speculative support 
than it has so far received. 


Owens Bottle Moves! 


Owens Bottle has often been recom- 
mended here as a stock to buy and hold 
for a long pull. The company owns 
patents on automatic bottle-making ma- 
chinery which seems to have the field all to 
itself. There are other bottle-making ma- 
chines, but none which is entirely auto- 
matic and which can produce finished bot- 
tles at the high rate and low cost possible 
with the Owens machine. In addition to 
leasing its machines to other manufactur- 
ers on a royalty basis, which last year 
brought in nearly $2,000,000, Owens Bottle 
is the largest bottle maker in the world. 
Earnings have grown and are growing 
consistently, the balance for the common 
having been $4.69 in 1924, against $4.45 
in 1923, and $4.41 in 1922. And in the 
last twelve years six common stock divi- 
dends have been paid. 
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$3,081,400 


427,100 
Outstarding $2,654,300 


This obligation is followed 
by 10 million of 5% pre- 
ferred stock paying divi- 
dends and by 30 million of 
Common stock on which in- 
dicated carnings for current 
year are $4 per share. 
These stocks have aggregate 
market value at current 


prices of $14,300,000. 
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Safe Investments 

Depend Upon: 
The ratio of the amount of the 
loan to the value of the security. 


The nature of the claim on the 
-pledged property. 


The amount of revenue avail- 
able for paying interest and 
principal. 


The record of the borrower for 
discharging obligations. 


The safeguards supplied to 
make the investor’s claim 
enforceable. 


Caldwell & Company, through 
many years of widest experi- 
ence in the field of southern 
finance, and through close con- 
tacts with leading investment 
bankers in the great financial 
centers, is able to render a 
eculiarly complete service to 
Sohn institutions and indi- 
viduals interested in southern 
bonds of communities, corpor- 
ations and building projects. 


First Mortgage Bonds offered b 

Caldwell & Company embody def- 
initely superior features of safety com- 
bined with liberal interest rates made 
possible by the normally strong de- 
mand for money to finance the steady 
growth of prosperous Southern Cities. 


Send name 
and address 
for a compli- 
mentary 
copy of this 
book con- 
taining facts 
and figures. 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request 
without obligation. 


We buy, sell and quote 


Leverich Realty Corp., com. & pfd. 
Electrical Mfg. Products Corp. 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Seven Common Stocks Providing a Well 
Diversified Group for the Business Man 


By Edward L. Barnes 


E have in mind, in discussing cer- 

tain common stocks, the investor 

who wishes to supplement his bond or 

preferred stock holdings with a few com- 

mon stocks of merit which are reason- 

ably certain to be steady income producers 

and which also have possibilities over the 
long pull of price appreciation. 

It is no easy task with the stock mar- 
ket at high record levels to select invest- 
ment “opportunities.” The best common 
stocks will go down in a bear market. 
The investor should take cognizance of 
the existing situation by avoiding a pre- 
ponderance of commitments in widely fluc- 
tuating securities, especially if he may have 
need for his capital at any time. 

Here are seven common stocks provid- 
ing a well diversified group. The aver- 
age dividend yield is only about 5% per 


fact that the company is in the best work- 
ing capital position ever reported, the 
stock cannot be regarded as excessively 
high, as common stocks go nowadays. 
The company manufactures and sells a 
number of well known brands of shoes, 
such as “Buster Brown” shoes for boys 
and girls, “Brownbilt” shoes for men and 
women, and “Blue Ribbon” work shoes. In 
the six months ended April 30 last Brown 
Shoe sold more pairs of shoes than in any 
corresponding period in its history. 
Although the current year to date has 
been a lean one for most of the railroad 
equipment manufacturers, Westinghouse 
Air Brake, because of the diversity of 
its products, has done a relatively good 
business and plants were recently reported 
as operating at 80 per cent. of capacity. 
Business has been larger than last year. 








Common Stocks Worthy of Investment Consideration 











Par value 
Approx. | Div. Div. Price range No.of shs. of senior 
Price Yield Rate 1925todate Outstanding securities 
Pere Marquette ...... 65 6.1% $4.00 72 - 61% 450,460 $77,023,000 
B’klyn Edison ........ 134 = 55.9 8.00 14054-12054 597,544 45,696,000 
West. Air Brake ..... 105 5.7 6.00 114 - 97 788,978* None Out 
General Petrol. ....... 56 3.4 2.00 59 - 42 1,120,922** 22,015,000 
oh, Me EE Adacsveasens 117 5.9 7.00 12956-11234 5,083,025 871,554,000 
National Biscuit ....... 71 42 3.00 75 - 65 2,046,520** 24,804,500 
Brown SRO .....ccses 99 8641 4.00 100%- 64% 84,000 4,675,000 
* Par $50. 
** Par $25. 
cent., but the companies are paying very The company’s dividend policy is 


conservative dividends, and with earnings 
maintained as at present, could afford to 
be more liberal. 

Earned Per Estimated 


Pere Marquette......c.e. $8.3 

Brooklyn Edison....... .. 13.83 14 
Westinghouse Air Brake.. 7.71 10 
General Petroleum....... 7.20* 8 
National Biscuit......... 5.45 6 
United States Steel...... 11.77 12 
BIOWR SHOS cccccecccece 12.40** 20 





*Year ended June 30, 1924. 
**Year ended October 31, 1924. 


Dividends have been paid uninterrupt- 
edly by Pere Marquette and Brown Shoe 
only since 1923; by Brooklyn Edison since 
1900; by Westinghouse Air Brake since 
1872; by General Petroleum since 1917; 
by United States Steel since 1916; and by 
National Biscuit since 1899. 

Brown Shoe ranks next to International 
Shoe and Endicott-Johnson, being one of 
the largest manufacturers. The company 
has a small capitalization which adds con- 
siderably to the speculative possibilities in 
the common stock. In a good year this 
company can show very large earnings 
per share, as indicated by the six months 
ended April 30, 1925, when net of $1,020,- 
435 or $10.20 a share was earned. 

The stock has already had a very marked 
rise this year, but with an average earn- 
ing power of around $9 or $10 for the 
common in the last ten years, and possi- 
bilities of considerably improving that 
average in the future, along with the 


summed up by an official who said: “Our 
intention is to assure a permanent divi- 
dend rate rather than to distribute what 
surplus funds we have in our treasury.” 
The excellent and conservative manage- 
ment which the company enjoys is best 
indicated by its earning and dividend rec- 
ord. Liberal stock dividends have been 
paid from time to time, as well as cash. 


Westinghouse Air Brake owns all the 
stock of the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany which has perfected an automatic 
train control device at present being in- 
stalled on test divisions of various rail- 
roads. This subsidiary is expected to do 
a large and increasing business as a result 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
ruling that the railroads must install train 
control apparatus. 


At the close of 1924 Westinghouse Air 
Brake had $15,500,000 cash and Govern- 
ment securities in its treasury, and net 
quick assets of nearly $28,000,000. Among 
fixed assets, “investments” were carried at 
$7,844,480 which probably represents a con- 
servative valuation for its affiliated prop- 
erties. 


Current trends in the petroleum indus- 
try, the phenomenal increase in the con- 
sumption of petroleum products, firmer 
prices, and less evidence of overproduc- 
tion seem to make it desirable to include 
good oils among speculative investments 
for: the pull. 
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General Petroleum is engaged in all 
branches of the industry. Production and 
profits attained a new peak in the last 
fiscal year, when most other oil companies 
reported lower profits. Output approx- 
‘mated 17,000,000 barrels of crude. The 
company is well supplied with working 
capital, and owns or leases much valu- 
able acreage principally in California. 
Large refining capacity, marine equipment, 
pipe lines, and extensive storage facilities 
are owned. 

For stability of income, it is difficult 
to beat well managed and favorably lo- 
cated electric light and power companies. 
Brooklyn Edison’s record is about as good 
as can be found. The company serves a 
rapidly growing section of Greater New 
York and gross and net revenues have 
been growing by leaps and bounds in re- 
cent years. 

Brooklyn Edison recently placed an or- 
der for the largest steam turbo-electric 
generator ever built. It will cost about 
$1,000,000 and develop approximately 
110,000 horsepower. Total capital ex- 
penditures in 1925 will be about $20,000,000. 
Financial position is very strong, and the 
company has been able to do a large part 
of its financing by sale of stock. Officials 
have ‘ndicated that no increase in the $8 
dividend is to be expected in the near 
future. The rate has been unchanged 
since 1904, but earnings would support 
a higher rate. 


U. S. Steel 


Since the first of the year unfilled orders 
on the books of the United States Steel 
Corporation have been declining, but a 
change for the better is believed to be 
close at hand. United States Steel has 
usually been a purchase for the rise one 
to four months before unfilled orders have 
turned upward. Certainly the stock is far 
behind the rest of the market. 

While we have selected Steel because 
it seems likely to participate from now on 
more fully in any general market upward 
trend, it is also the safest steel stock to 
hold for income, whether trade conditions 
are good or bad. Moreover, tremendous 
equities have accumulated for the com- 
mon, largely in the form of fixed assets, 
which, if unavailable for cash dividends 
as Judge Gary has so frequently explained, 
would nevertheless form the basis for a 
large stock dividend. Surplus now ex- 
ceeds $100 per share of common stock, and 
the net tangible assets per share amount 
to $272. 


Pere Marquette is one of the properties 
included in the proposed “Nickel Plate” 
merger. If the consolidation is approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
each 100 shares of Pere Marquette com- 
mon will receive in exchange 85 shares of 
new “Nickel Plate’ common now selling 
on a “when issued” basis at 86. In other 
words, Pere Marquette at 65 is 8 points 
too low on the basis of exchange terms 
with “Nickel Plate.” 

But if the merger does not go through, 
Pere Marquette is also cheap. It has been 
officially hinted that common dividends 
would have been increased before were it 
not for the fact that the outcome of 
merger negotiations is being awaited. 

Pere Marquette’s net operating income 
increased nearly 18 per cent. in the first 
five months of this year over the same 
period last year, and estimated earnings 
for the common in 1925 reach $10 a share. 


(Continued on page 643) 
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87 Years of Service 
and Growth 








Interior Turbine Generating Room, Waterside Station, 
Louisville Gas and Electric Company. 


OUISVILLE GAS AND ELECTRIC COM- 

PANY is a long established, permanent and 
constructive factor in the development of Louisville 
and neighboring communities. The direct suc- 
cessor of one of the country’s oldest gas plants, 
built in 1838, this organization and its predecessors 
have rendered vital services to the public for 87 
years. 


The system serves a compact, closely populated 
market having a total population of about 325,000. 
It has installed capacity of 92,000 kilowatts, and 
there are 64,000 electric and 61,400 gas customers. 


For the ten years ended December 31, 1924, gross 
earnings of the system increased over 256 per cent 
and net over 243 per cent. Gross earnings for the 
twelve months ended May 31, 1925, amounted to 
$7,458,853 and net earnings $3,787,378, the latter 
being an increase of over 12% over the preceding 
twelve months. 


Attractive investment features are to be found in 
the new Louisville Gas and Electric Company 
(Delaware) Class A Common Stock. Particulars 
and _ illustrated booklet BJ-318 sent without 
obligation. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 
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Utilities 
Power & Light 
Corporation 


7% Cumulatwe 
Preferred Stock 


The Corporation controls pub- 
lic utility systems operating in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, New Jersey and Rhode 
Island, serving a population of 
about 650,000. Among the 
systems controlled are those of 
the Interstate Power Company 
and the Eastern New Jersey 
Power Company. 


Consolidated earnings  state- 
ment for 1924 of companies 
now owned or controlled shows 
gross revenues of $6,557,089. 
Income after maintenance, re- 
newals and replacements, and 
taxes, including reserve for 
Federal Income Tax, was $2,- 
920,730, of which over 88% was 
derived from the sale of elec- 
tric light and power. 


Price upon application 
Complete circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office: 43rd St. & Madison Ave. 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


American Bosch Magneto Co.—Presi- 
dent Murray states that company is 
operating on a larger scale than ever 


before. Is planning to enter the radio 
market with a new 6-tube set. 
American Can Co.—Will spend $1,000,- 
000 on a new plant at Vancouver, B. C. 
American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived order from Pennsylvania Rail- 
road for 137 passenger cars. 
American International Corp.—Earned 


$2.12 a share on the common in first half 
of 1925. 


American Tobacco Co.—Federal Trade 
Commission issued an order of dismissal 
disposing of ten complaints in connec- 
tion with alleged fixing of tobacco prices. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—‘“Trial 
trips given the Diesel locomotive,” says 
Philadelphia News Bureau, “have proved 
satisfactory and the locomotive will be 
turned over to the Reading Co. to be 
given local tests by that company. Pres- 
ident Vauclain said that the locomotive 
had met every requirement and results 
were even more satisfactory than was 
anticipated.” 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Sparrows Point 
plant is working at capacity. 

Ford Motor Co.—Established new 
June sales record of 195,300 cars and 
trucks. July is also expected to be a 
record month. 

Case (J.I.) Plow Works Co.—Reorgan- 
ization plan proposed by Creditor’s Com- 
mittee and directors was unanimously 
approved by stockholders. Under the 
plan the company is to reorganize under 
the name of the J. I. Case Plow Works, 
Inc., and take over the assets of the 
present company. 

Colorado & Southern Ry.—No divi- 
dends will be declared this year on the 
common stock, according to Hale Hol- 
den, president. 


Dodge Brothers, Inc.—First half of 


1925 was largest in company’s history. 
Net income, before interest and taxes, 


was $16,487,891; same period 1924, $9,- 


111,099. 


Du Pont (E. I.) deNemours & Co.— 
Called for payment, Sept. 1, 1925, at 106 
and interest the entire issue of its 10- 
year 74s, due May 1, 1931, at the Bank- 
ers Trust Co., New York. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Reduced prices 
on various models from $20 to $75 a car. 
Balloon tires were made standard equip- 
ment on all models. 

Erie R. R.—Let a contract for the con- 
struction of a $3,500,000 steamship pier 
in Jersey City. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Sales in first eight 
months of the fiscal year totaled approx- 
imately $44,000,000, against total sales of 
$52,946,532 in year ended October 31 last. 
Advanced prices on casings 5 to 10 per 
cent. and tubes 10 to 15 per cent. 

General Electric Co.—Orders received 
in first six months of 1925 totaled $150,- 
315,228; same period 1924, $144,707,887. 
Plants are operating at 75 per cent. of 
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capacity. Placed a new incandescent lamp 
frosted on the inside of the bulb, on the 
market. 


General Motors Corp.—Concluded ar- 
rangements for acquisition of a control- 
ling interest in Yellow Cab Manufactur- 
ing Co. under a plan subject to approval 
by the stockholders of that company at 
a meeting to be called early in Septem- 
ber. Plan calls for readjustment of the 
capitalization of the Yellow Cab Manu- 
facturing Co. and the sale to it of all 
of the stock of a new corporation, to 
which General Motors would transfer 
the plants and other assets embraced in 
the General Motors truck division. The 
property so transferred would have an 
aggregate net book value of $16,000,000, 
including about $10,500,000 of net work- 
ing capital. Merger, according to Presi- 
dent Sloan, will immediately place Gen- 
eral Motors in a strong position in the 
bus business, with the opportunity of 
enjoying a really unique position in the 
future development in that field. He 
also believes that its position in the 
heavy duty truck business will be greatly 
strengthened as a consequence of the 
combined management and the benefits 
derived from more economical manufac- 
ture and distribution. 

Hupp Motor Car Co.—June was larg- 
est month in history of company in dol- 
lar sales, and the second largest in the 
number of cars manufactured. 

International Paper Co.—Acquired the 
Bastrop Pulp & Paper Co. of Louisiana. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first six 


months of 1925, $44,654,900; same period 
1924, $39,355,986. 


Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in first six 
months of 1925, $19,240,311; same period 
1924, $16,627,847. 

Middle West Utilities Co—Acquired 
common stock of the Central Power & 
Light Company, the subsidiaries of which 
operate in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Mississippi and Mexico. The company 
operated directly in Arkansas. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first six months of 1925, $82,425,775; same 
period 1924, $75,725,618. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $6.50 a share on the common and 
regular semi-annual dividend of $3.50. 

New York Central R. R.—Ordered six 
combination passenger and baggage gas- 
oline motor cars from the J. G. Brill Co. 


Norfolk & Western Ry.—Made formal 
application to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to lease the Vir- 
ginian Railway Co. for 999 years. 


Pennsylvania R. R.—Placed an order 
for 267 passenger cars, involving expendi- 
ture of $7,000,000. 

Pressed Steel Car Co—Received order 
for 90 passenger cars from Pennsylvania 
R. R. and one for 540 mine cars from 
the Berwind-White Coal Co. 


Producers & Refiners Corp.—Passed 


dividend on 7 per cent. cumulative pre- 
ferred stock. 
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St. Louis & San Francisco Ry.—Long- 
sought direct outlet to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and deep water harbor will be ob- 
_ained by purchase of the Muscle Shoals, 
Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad. 


Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Common 
stockholders will be offered right to sub- 
scribe to one share of common stock of 
no par value at $100 a share for each 
ten shares held. Right will expire Aug. 
17. Common stock accordingly will be 
increased to 412,500 shares of no par 
value from 375,000. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1925, $118,242,460; same 
period 1924, $104,917,781. 


Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Adopted 
the eight-hour day for its oil fields. A 
12-hour day had prevailed since the be- 
ginning of the industry. Denied that it 
had any intention of retiring the out- 
standing preferred stock. 

Studebaker Corp.—Sales in second 
quarter of 1925 were 42,046 cars, against 
28,152 in same quarter last year, an in- 
crease of 49 per cent. Profits for the 
quarter may exceed $3.12 a share on the 
common after preferred dividends. Pres- 
ident Erskine forecasts record sales and 
profits in July. 

United States Steel Corp.—Reported 
its unfilled orders on June 30 as 3,710,- 
458 tons, against 4,049,800 tons on May 31 
and 3,262,205-tons on June 30, 1924. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Booked approximately $44,517,000 new 
business in quarter ended June 30, a 
gain of nearly 12 per cent. over corre- 
sponding period of 1924. 
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H OWARD E. COFFIN, president of 
the recently organized National Air 
Transport, Inc., a $10,000,000 corporation, 
announced the appointment of Will H. 
Hays as head of the company’s public re- 
lations committee. 

John D. Hertz will be chairman of the 
board of the Yellow Truck and Coach 
Manufacturing Company, which has been 
organized by consolidating the truck divi- 
sion of the General Motors Corporation, 
the Yellow Cab Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the Yellow Coach Manufactur- 
ing Company into one company. John A. 
Ritchie, chairman of the board of the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Company, will be 
president. 

David L. Gray, assistant traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central Railroad, 
has been elected vice-president of the Erie 
Railroad in charge of traffic. Mr. Gray 
succeeds P. C. Powell, who resigned to 
become president of the Chicago & East- 
ern Illinois Railway. 

Charles L. Holman, president of the 
Laclede Gas Light Company of St. Louis, 
has resigned to accept the presidency of 
the Georgian Manganese Corporation of 
New York, organized to take over the 
contract recently made by W. A. Harri- 
man & Company, Inc., with the Soviet 
Government and private mine owners to 
operate the Russian manganese fields. 

Frederick Parrish has been elected a 
director of Burns Brothers. 

Philip T. Dodge resigned as chairman of 
the board of directors of the International 
Paper Co., in order to devote more time 
to other companies in which he is _in- 
terested. 
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of the gas users of Illi- 
nois outside of Chicago, 
are served by this Com- 
pany’s nine gas manu- 
facturing plants. 


Write for copy of 
1925 Year Book 
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I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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NTERESTING 
ing subject of extending electric service 
to farmers are given by G. B. Bronson. 
He relates how the Dayton Power & Light 
Co. operates, and his remarks will be ap- 
preciated by the public as well as the 


facts on the interest- 


utility managers in other regions. We 
give the word to Mr. Bronson, with some 
omissions to save space. 

* * ok 

We find the same sales resistance on 
rural lines that there is in the sale of 
any: commodity but no worse. We have 
built several lines for groups of farmers 
where half of the group had farm light- 
ing plants which had been in use any- 
where from six months to six years. 

In the past year we have built approxi- 
mately 37 miles of rural lines serving 266 
farms. These lines were paid for by the 
consumer and in all cases were built ac- 
cording to our standard specifications. Our 
lines are similar to those built by other 
electric service companies, and our cost 
for 6,600 volt single phase primary, with 
transformers, lightning arresters, 230/115 
volt three wire secondaries and the services 
to th: meters averages about $2,000 per 
mile. Where all the farms can be reached 
from one transformer with comparatively 
short runs of secondary, the price may be 
as low as $1,200 per mile. 

In nearly all cases our experience has 
been that the farmer is not interested in 
the application of electricity to his farm 
operations and wants it for lighting, ap- 
pliances and water pumping. The farmer 
may have a tractor but his method of 
farming is such that the power available 
from the tractor for the operation of 
other machinery is seldom used; occa- 
sionally he will belt it to a saw and saw 
some wood, or he will hitch it to a grind- 
stone and sharpen his butchering tools; a 
half a day usually covers these operations. 
He does not have much feed grinding for 
the few hogs and cattle he raises. With 
good roads it is easier to take the feed 
to-a nearby mill than to grind it him- 
self, 


Use of Public Data 


We have secured through the Bureau of 
the Census at Washington the following 
data for Montgomery County, Ohio: 


Total number of farms ..... 4460 
ROUR) BOTORRE: boca iccccas een 260307 
Average acres per farm....... 58.4 


Principal products in order of their im- 
portance—corn, tobacco, wheat, cattle, hay 
and milk products. 


Farms operated by owners.... 2638 
Farms operated by tenants.... 1773 
Farms operated by managers.. 49 
Farms less than 20 acres...... 1012 
From 20 to 49 acres.......... 1189 
From 50 to 99 acres........... 1491 
From 100 to 999 acres........ 771 


We have a number of dairies and truck 
farms close to the city which supply Day- 
ton with milk and vegetables. These 
farms in nearly all cases are completely 
electrified with a load averaging about 7% 
to 10 HP made up chiefly of water 
pumps, milkers, ice machines, and a gen- 
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eral utility motor for separators, grinders, 
shellers, and wood sawing. A great many 
of our farms have silos but the problem of 
a motor on an ensilage cutter seldom arises. 
In most cases a tractor is used for this, 
the farmers lending their services to each 
other while the silo filling season is on. 
We know of only one dairy that uses a 
motor for ensilage cutting. It is a 15 
HP motor and runs an ice machine ap- 
proximately eight months of the year, 
being belted to the ensilage cutter when 
it is needed. 

We have a set of Government geodetic 
maps showing the roads of the territory 
which we serve. When a farmer comes 
and asks about service we refer to this 
map and determine where he is located. 
The farmer can point to his exact location 
better than he can tell where he lives. 


Work With Groups 


One field man handles these inquiries. 
Ile immediately goes out to the farmer in 
his machine and drives up and down the 
road to get the location of his neighbors, 
finds out what he can use in the way of 
power and collects all the field information 
which might be necessary when making 
up the estimate. In the course of ten 
days or two weeks an estimate is prepared 
showing just what the line is going to 
cost and how it is to be built. We sug- 
gest that all the neighbors get together 
for a meeting some evening at some con- 
venient place, so that we can discuss the 
proposition with them. It is much better 
to discuss a proposed line with all of the 
interested parties than to approach them 
individually. 

After the estimate has been prepared 
and we have had a meeting, we generally 
know by the attitude of those present 
whether enough are interested to justify 
the building of the line, or the proposition 
is going to fall through. We give them 
a contract stating that any one connecting 
to that particular line within five years, 
will have to pay, pro rata, what they have 
paid in order to get service. After the 
five year period we are permitted to con- 
nect any one without any refunds to the 
original builders. After the line is com- 
pleted it is turned over to us and we as- 
sume the responsibility for maintenance, 
taxes and other liabilities. 

Our standard rural lighting rate is 12c 
per kw-hr. less lc for prompt payment, 
with a minimum charge of $2.50 per 
month. 

In addition, we have an optional heat- 
ing and cooking rate which takes care of 
electric ranges, refrigerating equipment 
and small household motors. This rate 
ranges from 5.75 cents down to 3.75 cents 
per kw-hr., with a minimum of $2.50 per 
month. 

A great many inquiries which we re- 
ceive never materialize. Many have been 
discussed for three or four years with no 
results. Then, all of a sudden, the farmers 
will get together and raise the money in 
a few weeks. The spirit of the age sloes it. 

* * * 

This is Mr. Bronson’s story. 

for itself —M. C. K. 


———— 
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New Issue All of these bonds have been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. July 9, 1925 


$13,500,000 
Great Consolidated Electric Power Company, Limited 


(Daido Denryoku Kabushiki Kaisha) 


First and General Mortgage 614% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


(CLOSED ISSUE) 
Dated July 1, 1925 Due July 1, 1950 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1. Principal and interest payable in New York at the office of Dillon, Read & Co., Fiscal 
Agent, in United States gold coin of the standard of weight and fineness existing on July 1, 1925 (or at the option of the holder, 
in London, in Sterling, at exchange rate of $4.8665 to the Pound Sterling) without deduction for any Japanese taxes, when held by 
non-residents of Japan. Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500. Callable as a whole or in part on any interest date 
after 30 days’ notice at 100 and interest. The company has agreed to make application in due course to list this issue on the New 
York Stock Exchange. The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, Tokyo, Trustee; Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
Countersigning Agent. 


A Sinking Fund will be provided, available semi-annually, sufficient to retire $300,000 bonds per annum for the 
first ten years and $700,000 bonds per annum thereafter, to buy bonds if available at not exceeding 100 and 
interest and insofar as not available to call by lot at that price. This sinking fund is calculated to retire the 
entire issue by maturity. 





The following information is summarized from a letter to us from Momosuke Fukuzawa, Esq., President of Great 
Consolidated Electric Power Company, Limited: 


BUSINESS AND PROPERTIES 


Great Consolidated Electric Power Company, Limited, is one of the two largest producers of electric power 
in Japan, selling its output for the most part under long term contracts to retail light and power distributors, 
traction companies and large industrial consumers. In less than five years its generating capacity has increased 
from 25,800 k.w. to a present capacity of 255,300 k.w. The territory served has an intensive industrial develop- 
ment and contains a population of more than 20,000,000, including the cities of Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Nagoya, 
Kyoto, Nara and many other cities and towns. 

SECURITY 


These bonds will be the direct obligation of the company and in the opinion of counsel, will be secured by 
closed first mortgage lien created under the laws of Japan on properties representing a cost less depreciation, as of 
February 28, 1925, of $33,234,478, as certified by Messrs. Harold Bell, Taylor, Bird & Co., Chartered Accountants. 
These properties comprise an integral part of the company’s system and include generating plants having a total 
present capacity of 136,100 k.w., substations of 195,400 k.v.a. total present capacity and 396 miles of high tension 
transmission lines. The bonds will be further secured, in the opinion of counsel, by closed mortgage lien created 
under the laws of Japan on additional properties representing a cost less depreciation as of the above date of 
$37,063,367, subject only to the lien of the mortgage securing the company’s Series A Bonds (closed issue), of 
which $14,500,000 will be outstanding upon completion of the present financing. Total properties thus securing the 
present issue of bonds represented a cost less depreciation of $70,297,845, and include all of the completed power 
plants, substations, transmission lines and distribution lines now directly owned by the company, with the 
exception of a small distributing system the ownership of which is to be vested in a subsidiary company. 


EARNINGS 
Results of operations for consecutive fiscal terms of six months each, as certified by Messrs. Harold Bell, 


Taylor, Bird & Co. for four fiscal terms to November 30, 1924, and as reported by the company for the fiscal 


term ended May 31, 1925, were as follows: 
Operating 


Gross Expense, Net Net Income 
Operating Maintenance Operating Other before 
Earnings and Earnings Income Interest and 
Taxes Depreciation 
6 months ended May 31, 1923......... $1,346,355 $526,902 $819,453 $190,594 $1,010,047 
6 months ended Nov. 30, 1923......... 1,843,128 966,721 876,407 377,328 1,253,735 
6 months ended May 31, 1924......... 3,417,017 1,708,835 1,708,182 304,780 2,012,962 
6 months ended Nov. 30, 1924......... 3,657,291 1,472,053 2,185,238 396,906 2,582,144 
6 months ended May 31, 1925......... 4,572,679 2,288,640 2,284,039 375,215 2,659,254* 
*In addition the company realized during this period $432,532 profit from the rale of real estate not useful in its business. 


Net income before interest and depreciation for the twelve months ended May 31, 1925, as shown above, amounted to $5,241,398, 
or approximately 2%4 times maximum annual interest requirements of $1,892,500 on total mortgage bonds, and approximately twice 
maximum annual interest requirements of $2,707,000 on total mortgage and debenture bonds, to be outstanding on completion of this 
financing. The growth in the earnings shown above has been due primarily to increased generating and distributing capacity, 
generating plants aggregating 194,700 k.w. capacity having been completed or acquired during the above two and one-half year period. 

CAPITALIZATION AND EQUITY 

The company’s outstanding capitalization upon completion of this financing will be: Mortgage Bonds: Series A, due 1944, $14,500,000, 
this issue, $13,500,000; Debenture Bonds: due 1929, $8,575,000, due 1930, $5,000,000; Capital Stock: 2,259,260 shares, $25 par 
value, fully paid, $56,481,500. Present quotations in Japan for the company’s debentures and capital stock indicate a market 
equity in those securities of approximately $53,000,000. The company’s stock is owned by more than 19,000 stockholders. 

Conversions of earnings, interest charges and market quotations for the company’s debentures and capital stock, from Japanese to United States currency, 


have been made at the rate of 40 cents per yen, approximately the present rate of exchange. All other conversions have been made for convenience at the rate 
of 50 cents per yen, parity being 49.85 cents per yen. 


We offer these bonds for delivery if, when and as issued and accepted by us, subject to approval of legal proceedings by counsel. 
It is expected that delwery in the form of temporary bonds of the company or interim receipts of Dillon, Read Co. will be made on 
or about July 23, 1925. 


Price 86 and Interest. To Yield over 734% (to maturity) 


Further information is contained in a circular which may be had on request. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Guaranty Company of New York 
Harris, Forbes & Co. Bonbright & Company 


INCORPORATED 


The statements herein, based in part upon cable communication, have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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$25,000 in Ten Years 





By getting 8% instead of 
6% the extra 2%, rein- 
vested for ten years, will 
produce a gain of 28.8% 
in principal and 71.8% in 
income. 


27%, to 4% Extra 


means years in time saved 
or thousands in cash 
gained in your plans to 
create a permanent inde- 
pendent income. Our free 
booklet of charts and tables 
fully explains. 


If your investments pay 
only 6% or 4% mail the 
coupon and learn how to 
get 2% to 4% extra with 
safety by investing in safe 
8% Florida First Mortgage 
Bonds. 






















Florida First Mortgage Bonds at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Accepted 


Write to 


"TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 


Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 
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a FLORIDA 


MIAMI 
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Under Government Supervision 


DENVER 
JOINT STOCK 
LAND BANK 

8% STOCK 


Price $129 per share 
to yield 6.20% 


This Bank is the sixteenth largest in the 
entire System of 59 Banks and has total 
assets of over $8,000,000. We recommend 
its stock for security, high income, and 
appreciation of principal. 


Ask for Circular F-12 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks and Bonds 
29 Broadway New York 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 





ETTER 


traffic regulation, abolition 

of special motor taxes, the delights 
of touring, insurance against fird and 
theft included in the car price, and some 
solicitude about tire prices, seem to con- 
stitute the Summer bill of fare for the 
motor world. Among the relishes or 
extras large Dodge profits for 1924 and 
the first six months of 1925 are noticed; 
new stock sales by the Mack Trucks Com- 
pany, for expansion, and a disclaimer from 
Henry Ford of any intention to push air- 
planes before he arrives at a more favor- 
able opinion of their commercial possibili- 
ties. 

The best commercial use for airplanes 
at present appears to lie in taking 
birds eye photographs which can 
be cropped and fitted together and 
make surveys and maps of great interest 
and utility. They are in great demand. 
For this work and for carrying mail, the 
load comes within the practical limits. 


On the subject of traffic regulation, Dr. 
Dickinson, physicist of the Bureau of 
Standards, offered a new rule at a recent 
meeting of automotive engineers: “No ve- 
hicle shall be operated at a speed such that 
it cannot be stopped within the assured 
clear course ahead.” That is all. Dr. 
Dickinson believes that nearly all other 
regulation will be superfluous if only that 
single rule is enforced. Says the author 
of it: “This rule, if incorporated in an 
ordinance, would focus attention of all 
drivers on the most important condition 
for safety, would educate as well as regu- 
late, and would compel every driver to 
keep his attention on what is ahead rather 
than on what is behind,” and much more, 
all favorable to the general acceptance of 
the rule. 


It would be a very good rule, others 
think and say, if it were easy to enforce, 
a little easier to understand, and did not 
ignore the hazards of pedestrians, the con- 
ditions in congested city streets, and those 
seen on holidays along the popular con- 
crete highways. ; 


Laws Multiplying 


The proclamation of this rule has not 
stopped Gov. Smith of New York from 
signing many new motor laws designed to 
help the new Motor Vehicle Commis- 
sioner in that state with his very numer- 
ous deputies and road constables, in en- 
forcing the many other motor laws pre- 
viously passed and enacted. Also the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway 
Safety is continuing its efforts, still under 
the auspices of Herbert Hoover, the inde- 
fatigable Secretary of Commerce. 

Convening at Atlantic City on July 13 
and 14, this body’s Committee of Traffic 
Law Enforcement registered again its un- 
swerving purpose of securing the estab- 
lishment and drastic enforcement of traffic 
laws alike for all the States of the na- 
tion and not hampered by undue leniency 
of courts or political interference. One 
subcommittee has charge of the shaping 
of public opinion toward favorable ac- 
ceptance of the committee’s ideas. 


BUSINESS xd TRANSPORK. 


“ 
> 
- aN * 


The Chrysler Company and General 
Motors are the principal movers for in- 
cluding insurance prepaid in the price of a 
car, and the plans are not only intended 
as an agreeable feature for buyers, but 
also for protection of the seller in the case 
something happens to a car that has been 
sold on installments and remains partly 
unpaid for. The insurance authorities of 
Michigan have so far been friendly to the 
idea, but those of New York State have 
raised objections, declaring the plans il- 
legal. The National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce then stepped into the 
breach, undertaking to formulate a plan 
which will be acceptable to all. 


War on Taxes 


All this year the demand for less tax- 
ation of the motor trade and its patrons 
has been gaining momentum. Individuals 
and associations join the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce in asking 
for united action to secure the repeal of 
all Federal motor vehicle excise taxes by 
the next Congress. Some of the main 
facts are stated as follows: 


The Federal motor excise taxes were first im- 
posed as a section of the war emergency 
revenue act of 1917 when a flat tax of three 
per cent was levied against automobiles and 
trucks. In 1918, the tax on automobiles was 
raised to five per cent. and a tax of similar 
amount levied against all tires, parts, and 
accessories. ere was no further change in 
rates until 1924 when the tax on tires, parts 
and accessories was reduced to 2% per cent. 
At the same time all motor truck chassis having 
a wholesale value of $1,000 or under and all 
bodies therefor having a wholesale value of 
$200 or under, were exempted. This exemption 
did not apply up to $1,000 on trucks or $200 on 
bodies of higher price. There was no change 
in the tax rate on automobiles. 

The special taxes now levied upon motor 
vehicle users by the states alone amount to 
$305,000,000 and are constantly increasing. The 
total annual special taxes including Federal 
excise taxes are $461,400,000. In addition motor 
users contribute $90,000,000 in personal property 
taxes, aside and entirely apart from the income 
taxes, property taxes such as those on garages 
and places of business, and all of the other levies 
which are paid by motor users in common with 
other taxpayers. 

There are those who argue that the motor 
vehicle should be taxed to pay for Federal Aid 
highway appropriations. 

But Federal Aid to highways has no relation 
in fact or in law to Federal motor excise taxes. 
Federal Aid was first granted in 1916, whereas 
Federal excise taxes were not enacted until 
1917 and then only as a war emergency revenue 
need. Federal aid was and is granted solely on 
the constitutional ground that the improvement 
of post roads constitutes a contribution to the 
general welfare. 


The reasons for the repeal of the Fed- 
eral taxes are summarized by the N. A. 
C. C. under seven heads: 

1—Unfair ta tax any one group especially for 
purposes of general welfare. 

2—Congress has recognized unfairness of war 
emergency taxes in repealing some of them. 

.3—Automobile taxes are taxes on transporta- 
tion. 

4—Other special federal taxes on transportation 
have been removed. 

5—Federal aid road funds are paid because of 
general benefit to society, not for special use of 
automobile industry. Federal aid payments 
have totalled but 47 per cent. of federal motor 
tax collections. 

6—Costly and difficult to administer. 


7—Tax on replacements parts is a tax on mis- 
fortune, 


Everybody is asked to write to his Con- 
gressional representatives on the subject. 
—M. C. K. 
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= to CUT 


Peon is said aloud of that at- 
tractive feature in Simplification and 
Standardization that it may not be nec- 
essary to share with the workmen any of 
the savings derived from these sources. 
But, as workmen in the aggregate con- 
stitute a very large percentage of the gen- 
eral public who are to buy Simplified and 
Standardized commodities, it remains a 
question if it would not pay to enlist the 
interest of the workmen in the two move- 
ments. When cooler weather comes, per- 
haps ways and means may be devised for 
inducing the public to limit purchases to 
Simplified types of goods. By advertising 
slight price reductions in their favor, pos- 
sibly. And the workmen who turn them 
out might receive a shade of advantage 
in wages. 

As purely technical and trade move- 
ments both Si. and St. stand too aloof, 
however, for rapid progress and too de- 
pendent on mutual agreements that may be 
knifed in secret. A broader appeal, in- 
cluding workmen and the public, would 
help, and also a clear understanding that 
both movements apply mainly to products 
turned out by machinery, and there only 
to features in which vanity and variety, 
fancy and art, are not decisive factors. 

Sharp competition between steam engines 
and Diesel engines seems to be in prospect. 
The fight is largely between coal and oil 
as fuel. British engineers talk of com- 
pact high pressure boilers fired with pul- 
verized coal of any grade, and small steam 
engines of high speed, as likely to hold 
their own easily against any internal-com- 
bustion system, even for automobiles. And 
in this country the Shipping Board is con- 
sidering the “pit furnace’ system devel- 
oped by G. H. Kaemmerling of the Fuller 
Lehigh Company, by which each ship is 
to have a crusher on board to pulverize 
the coal, which is thence conveyed to the 
furnace and fed by blowers to four burn- 
ers said to extract 85 per cent. of the heat 
capacity of the fuel. At $5 per ton for 
the coal the system is figured to produce 
a saving of $5,000 for each transatlantic 
voyage of a ship, as compared with the 
use of fuel oil at $15 per ton. 


What to Study 


Not even Columbia University seems to 
know just what branches of knowledge— 
or opinions—should be taught to the 
people. Its Extension department has: 
dropped from its schedule more than one 
hundred courses of study which were in- 
cluded last year. But fifty-five new 
courses have been added. In all 759 
courses are on the list. Among the dis- 
continued studies are motor vehicle sales- 
manship, ocean traffic management, ports 
and terminals, store door delivery and mo- 
tor transport management. Was it the 
Sorbonne university in Paris that once 
had one “professor of things in general” 
and could not keep him busy? Fortun- 
ately anybody may study cost-cutting in- 
dependently. 

In Bersen, Norway, more than half of 
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the kitchens are electrified, and the number 
of electric consumers is 35,000. So 
abundant is the power from the mountain 
streams, and so handy the power stations 
to deep-sea shipping, where the streams 
empty into the “fiords” or estuaries, that 
Norway now contemplates to cable its 
surplus power to Denmark and further by 
aerial transmission to Hamburg, a distance 
of over 500 miles. Such is the report, but 
technical details of voltage and insulation 
are missing as yet. 


The March of Progress 


Engineers of the General Elect:ic have 
found a way to make bulbs that are frosted 
inside and smooth outside, so that they 
will not collect dust and may be easily 
cleaned. It is troposed tc standardize this 
new lamp in five sizes to replace forty 
previous sizes and shapes. 


New machinery and electric drives have 
been installed by the Nolac Company, 
Inc., of New York City for converting 
soya beans into flour, and this soya flour 
is to be used by baking companies to re- 
place both lard and milk. 

Having been ordered by the Public 
Service Commission to electrify certain 
portions of its system, the New York 
Central railroad has filed a petition ex- 
plaining that Diesel power would serve 
the public interests equally well and would 
be much cheaper for the railroad com- 
pany. On the company’s Putnam Divi- 
sion, it is figured, the third-rail electric 
system would cost $9,000,000, and a few 
Diesel engine locomotives with electric 
driving equipment, already on test at the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, are all that 
is required for doing the work which the 
steam locomotives have been doing. 


Considerable would be gained if mechan- 
ical drawings were executed according to 
the same rules in all drafting rooms. 
Working to this end in unison with the 
American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, the following organizations have 
prepared manuals showing the practices 
which they prefer: The Bureau of Ord- 
nance, U. S. Navy Department; General 
Electric Company; Kempsmith Manufac- 
turing Company; Reed Prentice Company; 
Barber Coleman Company; Gurney Ball 
Bearing Company; Walworth Manufac- 
turing Company; Union Tool Company; 
The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company; 
Connersville Blower Company, and B. F. 
Sturtevant Company. These manuals 
specify the conventional signs used in 
drawings, give the sizes of paper or cloth, 
the size and style of lettering and group- 
ing of notes, the arrangement of views, 
the dimensioning, the methods of express- 
ing tolerances, instructions for alterations, 
method for classification of drawings, and 
miscellaneous other information. There 
remains to be reached a definite under- 
standing as to the practice to be recom- 
mended for acceptance as a national stand- 
ard. Other work is going on looking to 
standardized charts and graphs.—M. C. K. 
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FL ORIDA 


|F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
invest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by 
\ centrally located new resi- 
'» dences and modern income 
; producing Apartments, Hotels 
and Office Buildings, 

For over nineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
dollar to an investor. Person- 
al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet“ F. M.’ 


— Ye, 
DAVENG Gat Rl 


{ MORTGAGE COMPANY | 








‘INCORPORATED 


PROFESSIONAL BLDG.. 214 N. E. 2ND AVE. 
MIAMI. FLORIDA 

















California? 


F you are thinking of a 
I westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your per- 
manent home, we will be glad 
to furnish you information 
regarding any part of the 
state . . . particularly the 
southern half from Fresno to 
the Mexican line, which is 
covered by these institutions. 


o- 


ThE First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST 23:83: BANK 
First Securirits COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


THESE three institutions are identical 
in ownership. Their Aggregate Re- 
sources are $289,985,820.53 (as of June 
30, 1925); of which $97,542,899.91 are those 
of The First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, $191,842,920.62 of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, and 
$600,000, the capital and surplus of the 
First Securities Company. 
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Every len ears 
Afortune 


Escapes From 
The Average 
Income 


than you imagine is the 
fortune eat lies hidden in the modest 


Far bigger 


income. 
the process of accumulating wealth, if 
you go about it the right way. 


Ten years from today, you will either have a 
comfortable fortune, or you will have allowed it 
to slip, unnoticed, from your income. The 
miracle of 612% invested and reinvested the 
definite Forman way takes your future out of 
the hands of chance. The surprising fact is that 
you, can actually make sure of financial inde- 
pendence by buying your fortune month by 
month. 

Don’t think that the ease and luxury of financial inde- 
pendence at fifty are beyond you. We have just pub- 
lished a remarkable book, on the Science of Fortune 
Building. See, in this free book, how money doubles 
itself in a little more than 10 years. Find out how big 
the fortune is that will either escape or accumulate from 
your income during the next ten years. This book not 
only tells how much to put by to reach your financial 
gcal, but also tells how to put it by without hardship. 

Summed up in this new book is the financial experi- 
ence of 40 years for big and little investors, without_a 
loss to any customer of either principal or interest. Be 
guided by this free book whether your yearly income is 
$2,000 or $20,000—whether you have only your savings 
to invest or a large estate to administer. It places your 
financial future clearly before you—to make of it what 
you will 


Far easier than you expect is 


Ask for Booklet No. A-58 





GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estute Bonds 
105 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 

New York Pittsburg Minneapolis Des Moines 
Springfield Peoria 


40 Years without Loss to a Customer 











Lnvestment Field tor 


First Nort iekBON DS 


Investigate now this seasoned in- 
vestment field while 8% is prevailing, 
legal interest rate. Our $100 to $1000 
First Mortgage Bonds are secured 
by income-paying business property 
authoritatively appraised at double 
the amount of the mortgage loan. In- 
terest coupons payable semi- 
annually. Bonds underwrit- 
ten and protected by Filer- 
Cleveland safeguards. Refer- 
ences: All Miami Ranks. 
Write for illustrated, descrip- 
tive books, “8% and Safety.” 


JHE FILER-PLEVELAND Go 


196 BEDFORD BLDG., MIAMI, FLA. 
New York Chicago 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Through Laws and Local Watchfulness, the Real 
Estate Business Casts Out Crooks 


By R. D. 


pene bad men—not the blustering, 
devil-may-care type of the storied 
West, but suave, well-dressed individuals 
—are in a fair way to being weeded from 
the realty field. For a long time it has been 
realized by Realtors that dishonest brok- 
ers and operators in the real estate field 
must be eliminated and prevented from 
fleecing innocent people if the profession 
is to grow and prosper as it should. Va- 
rious associations whose members are in- 
terested in the many ramifications of the 
profession have joined forces and used 
their influence to have laws enacted which 
would help to improve the situation. 

The first thing that was considered was 
a law to regulate the activities of real 
estate brokers. This because members, 
fully realizing their responsibilities to the 
public, believed that it would be best to 
enact laws to make it difficult for unscrup- 
ulous persons to enter the profession. The 
real estate license law was framed for 
just such a purpose. Nineteen states have 
now passed laws requiring a real estate 
broker to obtain a license before he can 
operate as a broker. California was the 
first to pass on the legality of such a law 
and she was followed by Tennessee, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Idaho, 
Montana, New Jersey, Oregon, Wyoming, 
and Utah. Other states have since fol- 
lowed the lead of those mentioned and 
the prediction is made that before long 
every state in the union will have enacted 
legislation to curb the activities of the 
dishonest broker. 


New License Laws 


It was about two years ago that the 
writer wrote an editorial in which he 
urged the need of framing and passing of 
a license law if those engaged in the buy- 
ing and selling of real estate were to con- 
tinue in the confidence of the public upon 
which they depended to a great extent for 
their business. It takes only one rotten 
apple to spoil a whole barrel and it takes 
no very great stretch of the imagination 
to realize that the same thing also ap- 
plies to the real estate field. In view of 
this Forpes is glad to note the progress 
that has been made toward eliminating the 
undesirable element. 


In general the various laws require that 
all persons who sell property for another 
or attempt to buy, sell, or rent property 
for another in the communities where the 
law is operative must have a license. They 
further provide that any person who de- 
mands a commission from another for 
the buying, selling, renting or dealing in 
any way in real estate, who is not a 
licensed broker or salesman, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor. There is also another 
provision to the effect that the splitting 
of commissions paid to a licensed real 
estate broker is unethical and not to be 
considered by reputable brokers. The 
splitting of commissions was an evil that 
members of the real estate profession long 
sought to eliminate. It very often hap- 
pened that when it came time to close a 


Maxwell 


title on a sale of property there were 
three or four commissions to be paid. 
Under the new laws no commission may 
be split with any one except a licensed 
real estate broker or his salesman, who, 
incidentally must also be licensed. 

But it is not enough to have this law 
on the statute books; every real estate 
board in the country should stand ready 
to receive complaints of every nature. A 
committee should be formed to handle 
any complaints which may be received, 
and after investigating each case thor- 
oughly, should proceed in accordance 
with the findings of the investigating 
committee. If any licensed, or for that 
matter unlicensed, broker is found guilty 
of dishonesty, the real estate board should 
take the lead in prosecuting him. 

Out in Detroit we learn that the real 
estate men have set out to stop mislead- 
ing real estate advertisements. Any 
broker who does not tell the truth about 
prices will have his license cancelled. This 
regulation was enacted because it was 
found that many suburban developers who 
had large tracts to dispose of found it 
very convenient to place signs in promi- 
nent places specifying that lots were to 
be had at a certain price, say $500. When 
all the $500 lots were disposed of they 
simply forgot to change the price on the 
sign. There are other communities which 
could well follow the example of Detroit. 

* * x 

It has recently been brought out by 
Statistical authorities that there is a 
rather close relationship between trends 
in the building industry and automobile 
productive activity. The construction of 
two lines on a chart shows that both in- 
dustries have a seasonal peak at about 
April with a secondary seasonal peak 
about October. So far this year the two 
lines show a normal relationship between 
the two industries. 

* * * 

A perusal of recent figures in the build- 
ing and loan: field discloses the interest- 
ing information that more than 1,000 
homes a day have been started with money 
furnished by the loan associations. The 
reason for this seems to lie in the fact 
that associations meet the needs of the 
home builders in making liberal loans, re- 
payable in easy installments—usually 
monthly—so that in the end the borrower 
owns his home, clear of any encum- 
brance. 

es 

An increasing number of mortgage 
bond companies are making arrangements 
with surety companies to insure their 
bond offerings. The investor has to pay 
the cost of the insurance or guarantee, 
but in many instances the added factor 
of safety far outweighs the slight loss 
of interest. It works out in this fashion: 
An issue of bonds is offered to the public 
to yield 6%4 per cent. If the purchaser 
wishes to have a surety company guaran- 
tee on the bond, his yield will be around 
6 per cent. 
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Opportunities for Investors 
(Continued from page 635) 


This is more than Reading, Southern 
Pacific, Illinois Central, or Lehigh Val- 
ley will earn this year, all of which stocks 
are selling higher than Pere Marquette. 

The Pere Marquette is a well located 
and conservatively capitalized (through re- 
organization) property. Funded debt now 
represents less than 50 per cent. of total 
capitalization. Earning its $4 dividend 2% 
times over, the common seems to be under- 
valued. 

The National Biscuit Company is the 
largest baker of crackers and biscuits in 
the world, is expanding its activities in the 
cake and bread business, and continues to 
erect new factories throughout the coun- 
try (financed out of earnings); so that, 
although profits have already had a phe- 
nomenal growth, it cannot be said that 
they have approached a peak by any 
means. 

Because its products are distributed by 
thousands of stores in every part of the 
country, National Biscuit in some respects 
resembles a great chain store system, i. e., 
there is a steady and rapid turnover of its 
product and with the entire country as its 
selling field, demand is constant. 

The yield of the stock is not especially 
attractive, but there is a good chance that 
another extra of $1 a share will be paid 
this year, as in 1924, since earnings are 
running slightly higher. But owners of 
National Biscuit stock, as in the case of 
the Standard Oils and the chain store 
stocks, are willing to forego present large 
returns in the confidence that sums re- 
tained in the business will in time yield 
larger rewards than if distributed to 
stockholders from year to year. 





Will Other Commodity 
Prices Emulate Rubber? 


(Continued from page 581) 


dull season of the year, it may be con- 
fidently expected that business will go for- 
ward with an accelerated pace in the Fall, 
when the harvest days are over, when 
expectations of broader buying begin to 
materialize, and when tax reductions draw 
near. Commercial and industrial require- 
ments may then bring higher money rates; 
not high enough to check expansion in 
trade, but perhaps high enough to divert 
funds from speculative uses. 





Shipbuilding during the quarter ended 
June 30 touched the lowest mark since 
the war, according to Lloyds Register of 
Shipping. A noteworthy feature of the 
returns, however, is the falling off in or- 
ders for steam tonnage and the gain in 
motorship construction, which now repre- 
sents 47.7 per cent. of the world’s ship- 
building, compared with 42 per cent. for 
the previous three months. Increases in 
tonnage orders in the past quarter, com- 
pared with the previous one, shown by the 
shipyards of the United States, Italy, 
Japan and some of the smaller shipbuild- 
ing nations, were more than offset by the 
decreases in Great Britain and Ireland, 
Germany, France, Holland and Denmark. 

* * * 


Postal revenues in June for the fifty 
largest cities showed an increase of 14.72 
per cent. over the revenues for June, 1924. 





Now Free to Men Past 40! 





Facts that Cost “Win. G - 


$2,000 


And Almost His Life— Before Learned 


“After having spent $2,000.00 trying most every 
form of treatment until I thought death the only re- 
lief in sight, I came across your Thermalaid. It 
would be impossible to intimate the suffering I en 
dured—unable to work and my sleep continually 
broken by nightly risings. Now I am able to work 
ane Pree YOUR TREATMENT HAS SAVED 


Thus writes Wm. G. ,of Platte City, Fla.— 
for he is one of the 20,000 fortunate men who have 
experienced the wonderful relief of a simple new 
home gland treatment. 


65% Have Prostate Trouble 


Men have always feared the age of 40. They have 
taken for granted that when this period of life was 
reached, they would be subject to waning health, 
and painful disturbances. But now science knows 
that these conditions are NOT necessary to every 
individual, as was formerly thought. 

Medical authorities now agree that 65%, nearly 
two-thirds, of all men past a certain middle age suffer 
with a disorder of the Prostate Gland. And this little 
gland is directly responsible for many of the painful 
Yisorders commonly attributed to middle age. 


Old Age Signs 


Sciatica, pains in back and feet, nervousness, dis- 
turbed slumber, mental and physical weakness and 
loss of stamina, indigestion and chronic constipation 
are some of thesymptoms. Inffact, Prostate Trouble 
in thousands of cases leads to the operating table if 
it is not checked intime. At first it may not seem 
of any seriousness to you. The pains may be only 





slight, But do not pass it off by saying, “I am get- 
ting older, this must be expected.” 


Free Book— 


The discoverer of this remarkable new treatment, 
a Member of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, has written a remarkable free 
book which tells of this new hygiene, a drugless, 
painless home treatment that adds power and energy 
to the whole body. Do not goon a single day with 
disturbing, distressing conditions of body and mind. 
Send at once for this Free Book. It reveals facts 
every man should know. And it tells you how you 
can use this wonderful discovery in your own home 
without risking a cent. No obligation. But act 
quick for the edition of this book is limited. 

THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
4648 _Main Street Steubenville, Ohi 
THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 
Dept. 4648 Main Street, Steubenville, Ohio 


| Send me at once zest free booklet, “Why Many 
| Men Are Old at 40, 





Address. 
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| City State 


Western address, Tne Electro Thermal Company, 
| Dept. 46N 711 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles, Cat, | 





A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 


If you mention Forbes Magazine, 
we will send particulars without 
obligation on your part. 


GIBSON & McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 











Dame-Wolfe & Co. 


Industrial and Financial 


Management. Reorganizations 
Send for Folder M-1 


100 BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


The stock market is extraordinarily mixed. 
Some securities are greatly inflated. Others are 
still below sound values. 


WHAT TO BUY 
AND 
WHAT TO AVOID 


A group of securities still on an attractive 
buying level is outlined specifically in a late 
bulletin to our clients. few copies are now 
available FREE. 


Simply ask for FA-1 


American Institute of Finance 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 








PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 


GUARANTEED 


is the high, safe earning of your 

investment in Florida’ First 

O Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 

Florida needs capital for great, 

sound expansion, and is the 

$1,000 recommended investment field of 
$500 America’s highest authorities. 


$100 Write today for valuable literature. 
SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 





, Investment Bankers 
319 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
Florida exacts no Inheritance Tax 























A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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It all depends 
on you! 


j\ Dowr neglect the 
| profit possibilities still 





Our analysis of stock val- 
ues has resulted in a list 
of twenty securities which 
are justified in advancing 
10 to 20 points before fall. 






FILL IN THE COUPON 


There is no charge for 
this trial copy of 


}| Tictman & Pratt, Economic Engineering 
s Nottingham Bldg. F29, ,Boston, Mass. 


Please send free the survey offered above. 
4) Name 


Address 
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left in this Bull Market. i 
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Your inquiry will never bring a salesman Ni 











LETTERHEADS 
—to be effective 
must be well designed and very 
carefully lithographed on fine 

quality paper. 
Send today for“The Letterhead 


of the House,” with attractive 
prices for 5,000 or more. 


‘Good Printing Pays Dividends’ 


# 


The John C. Powers 
Company, Inc. 
65-67 Duane St., New York 
Telephone WORth 2890 























INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue,and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams’ for each 
story used. 


Pike’s Peak or— 

A photographer who did excellent work 
and had just opened a studio in the town, 
had a case of his best work on display 
in front of the studio. 

A farmer and his wife came by, and, 
after carefully examining the pictures, 
went inside the studio. 

“We want the wife’s picture took,” 
said he to the photographer. 

The photographer, after carefully ar- 
ranging the lady for the picture, turned 
to the husband and said: 

“Full length or bust?” 

The farmer gave a hearty laugh and 
slapped the photographer on the back, 
saying: “All right; make it full length, 
young feller, and if she busts I'll pay for 
the machine.” $5 prize to J. H. Hardy, 


Ithaca, N. Y. 
* * * 


Shortsighted 
“Poor ole Bill! ’E‘s so shortsighted ’e’s 
working ’imself to death.” 
“Wot’s ’is short-sight got to do with it?” 
“Well, ’e can’t see when the boss ain’t 
looking, so ’e ’as ta keep on shoveling all 
the time.”—London Humorist. 
* * x 


Why They Were Small 

A newly married woman was shopping 
and was determined that the grocer should 
not take advantage of her youth and in- 
experience. 

“Don’t you think these eggs are very 
small?” she said, critically. 

“T do,” answered the grocer, “but that’s 
the kind the farmer sends me. They are 
fresh from the country this morning.” 

“Yes,” ‘said the shopper, “that’s the 
trouble with those farmers. They’re so 
anxious to get their eggs sold that they 
take them off the nest too soon!” Prize 
of “Forbes Epigrams” to E. L. Anderson, 
Polk, Nebr. 


* * * 


Not Easy. 

A weak but ambitious young man ven- 
tured to approach a great merchant and 
inquire : 

“May I ask you the secret of suc- 
cess?” 

“There is no easy secret,” replied the 
merchant. “You just jump at your 
opportunity.” 

“But how can I tell when my oppor- 
tunity comes ?” 

“You can’t,” snapped the merchant. 

“You have to keep on jumping.”—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed enwelope. 











What 
Constitutes 
Sound Speculative 
Policy Now? 


Should one sell stocks? Hold stocks? 
Buy stocks? In a market which, 
cause of its present high average ’price 
level, necessitates at all times conserva- 
tive action, what would be the con- 
servative way to act now? 


A definite policy advised in bulletin 
just issued by McNeel’s Financial Ser- 
vice. Copy will be sent free. 





McNEEL’S 


Financial Service 15 
R. W. McNeel, Director 7 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 
Please send free bulletin S. F. 117 to | 
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w7. your Stationers or Write for Sample 





American Light & Traction Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held July 7, 1925, declared a CASH 
DIVIDEND of 1% Per "Cent. on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH DIVIDEND of 1% Per Cent. on 
the Common Stock, both payable a. 1, — 
to stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness July 16, 1925. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on July 16, 1925, = will reopen at 10 
o’clock A. M. on July 30, 


JAMES ay einctnall Secretary 











Books by B. C. Forbes 


Men Who Are Making America....... $3.00 
PN DP RBBOIB, o.6. os 5 oo sisccnncccscccccen 2.00 
RTE oi insiesnsoccescenccnecs 2.00 
Men Who Are Making the West...... 2.00 


Sent Postage Prepaid 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. 


120 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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